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“The oné Idea which History ¢ 
to throw down all yh ur rs 
Country, and Colour, to treat the whole 
nature.”—Hwmboldt’s Cosmos. 








listinctness is the Idea of Humanity—the noble endeavour 
and by setting aside the distinctions of Religion, 
one great object—the free development of our spiritual 
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| tion of the more quiet Whig and Tory competitors. 
On the other hand, in England, the list of Mem- 
| bers who will lose their seats because they opposed 
fur mess, which closes to-day, will not bring | the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill is daily receiving 
the Legislators with much recruited resources to | additions ; so that England and Ireland, Protestant 
their work next Monday. No great event has | and Catholic, will be more distinctly opposed to 
happened in the interval ; and if the indefatigable | each other than ever ; and enhanced sectarian bit- 
aiemen are supposed to take council in the | terness will be added to the multiplying petty em- 
hur of relaxation, there is no sign that they have | barrassments in the House. 
tiupon any new idea. They entered office as The “ Peace” party opposition to the Militia 
joists ; they wish to stay there in a more | Bill goes on, but without any real extension of 
prititalle capacity ; but how forge a new com- | the movement. The chief speakers are the same 
tision in the face of the world? It is not easy | that might be mustered on the same class of sub- 
Wagesta plan; but they are trying hard to do | jects at any time—the Anti-slavery class, with a 
i At the Mansion-house dinner, Lord Derby, | sprinkling of Manchester men. Mr. Cobden is 
thowas received as cordially as if he had been | facile princeps in this new movement, and he pours 
tieumestof Whigs, put himself forward as the | forth, with applause, the old statisties of his abor- 
Miser merely of Conservative order, and roundly | tive financial reform campaign. He upholds de- 
dived that it was not his part to disturb com- | fence of the country by merchant steamers! And 
terial arrangements, In Dublin, Lord Eglinton, | he advances Prussia as example of a superior 
Mljing to an address presented by Lord Roden ceconomy in military matters. Prussia has no 
tad party, wishes prosperity to agriculture; but | colonies, no Indian empire, no foreign stations ; all 
Sut a word of renewed Protection. Adderley, | of which, we suppose, Mr. Cobden would give up ? 
Petal Conservative, and Hudson, ex-king of | But Prussia has a large militia reserve, which she 
hhimys and friend of Lord George Bentinck, | calls her Landwehr: would Mr. Cobden adopt 
wh of them avowedly abandon the old cecono- | that system for England? Much might be said 
Sal doctrine which rallied the party in Opposi- | in its favour. 
ti, iad gave to it a distinctive political existence. The Crystal Palace is the subject of a more 
tow profess to be the mere opponents of | vehement contest than we have for some time 
—a ludicrous pretension which would | witnessed between any set of men and a Govern- 
i been laughed to scorn if our statesmen had | ment. Lord John Manners has peremptorily 
tuned any pride. They and their organs are | closed the building, which is to be removed. 
y making overtures to Ireland, hoping to | This is to be done in deference to half a dozen 
‘ie advantage of the hatred felt towards the | persons—an Earl, an old lady very highly con- 
tihors of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill—which | nected, and some others living near the place. 
fey mpported. On the whole, the party has not | The multitudes that still flock to the empty build- 
tara ground, nor shown signs of any ma- | ing prove the interest taken by the public; but 
Poliey. At the Mansion-house dinner the |the many, the vast multitude, are slighted in 
of Mr. Disraeli was remarked : Mr. Secre- favour of the very few. Meetings are held in 
Was put forward as the representative | various parts of the metropolis, to promote the 
mons! Was Mr. Disraeli at home, | retention of the building, and petitions are adopted 
4 plan for reducing the interest on Con- | by overwhelming majorities; but of what use is 
man par ? |it? The public wish is not to be consulted: the 
™ doors, election matters are the promi- | official persons have made up their minds to obey 
in its but there is nothing to remark even | the mandates of the half-dozen. 
ond what we have already noted. The | Among the meetings of the week has been that 
i of the booksellers at Lord Campbell’s. At pre- 


Los 

bead, le turn of events is to be observed in 

Iie Doe further experience proves that the | sent we have only the case, ex parte, of those who 
i advocate a restrictive system ; but Lord Campbell 


ithuenoe enee Association really wields a great 
P has set apart certain days next week to hear argu- 


a and will send a strong body to agitate 
Pacliament for a reversal of the Antipapal policy; | ments on the other side. It is well known that 


al ‘ 
ity "a the Irish party will hold a balance of power, | Lord Campbell first entered into the question with 
vemations may seriously derange the calcula- | a feeling against the restrictive system; but no 


——— 


Dra uf the Week. 


—_— 


(Town Epttion,” 











shadow of suspicion is cast upon his impartiality. 


The arbitration in this public manner, with a dis- 
tinct statement of the case on either side, is an 
interesting novelty in our manners and customs, 
and we trust that justice will be done to it by the 
advocates of non-restriction, in bringing forward 
their best arguments. It is clear to us, however. 

that neither side has bottomed the question ; and 
that whatever compromise they may come to will 
but prove the step to an ulterior stage as yet 
wholly undiscussed. 

Among the strange reports respecting the ex- 
peditions of inquiry in the Arctic regions is one 
published by the Admiralty, of a spectacle seen 
from the deck of a whaling ship in 1851—two 
ships, of different sizes, lying on an_ ice-field 
attached to an iceberg that was drifting south- 
wards. The ships appeared to be quite deserted. 
Of the story there seems to be little doubt. The 
master of the whaling ship was sick at the time, 
and he withheld orders, without which the mate 
did not feel justified in nearing the iceberg. In 
reply to this story, it is said that Franklin’s two 
ships were not perceptibly different in size, and 
that possibly the figures of the ships were re- 
flections of the whaling ship seen in two different 
facets of the iceberg. But how could the re- 
flections of a ship fully manned, with people on 
the look-out, be deserted? The story is un- 
explained. 

The long expected blow has at length been 
struck against History and Philosophy in their 
stronghold, the University of France. If proofs 
were wanting of the secret hands that planned 
and guided the stroke, the names of MM. Michelet 
and Quinet, summarily dismissed from the rank 
which they have only honorarily held since 1848, 
but which, till a recent decree, was inalienable, 
would supply the key. The Jesuits have not 
forgotten ‘ Priests, women, and families.” 
Michelet and Quinet have felt the vengeance of 
the priests, and, it seems, have not been able to 
appeal to the protection of the “ women,” who 
are, after the priests in France, the chief autho- 
rity under the actual régime. But not the women 
of “the family.” Debauchery, turned up with 
devotion, is the order of the day. Holy Mother 
Church takes turns with the Dame aux Camélias 
in the worship of M. Bonaparte and his entourage, 
whose ardent observance of Passion week is really 


| a lesson to young England. 


This desire to screw the mind of the rising 
generation by force of logic and algebra, and by 
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special studies to wean them sharply from the 
infection of new ideas, is about as ludicrous an 
attempt to “ expel with a fork” what the knife 
could never destroy, as obscurantism allied to 
brute force ever hopelessly perpetrated. And 
the Minister who has drawn up the Report 
whereon the decree is founded is—M, Fortoul— 
the ex-whipper up of smart and flimsy theatrical 
feuilletons, once so “ red,’? that true “‘ reds” dis- 
owned him for his violence and his absurdity. 
This is the gentleman who undertakes to correct 
the errors of education, of which a more glaring 
specimen cannot be found than Fortoul himself. 
Farceur ! 

The “ Pacific Empire” is the last new cant of 
the Bonapartist press ; but what, we ask, is to be 
done with the beak and the talons of the Eagle? 
It is clear that legitimate despotism more than 
half distrusts the despotism that has democracy 
for its base, and masked Socialism for its point 
@appui. The Empire is a revolutionary fact ; 


not a right, nor a principle, like the poor Comte | 


de Chambord. Hence the coolness of Austria and 
Russia. 

Constitutionalism, in Spain, is giving up the 
ghost, The press is extinguished, and the Cortes 
not so much as mentioned in organic decrees. 


The King of Naples draws near to England, for | 


the name of Murat robs him of his sleep, and the 
empire of a Bonaparte suggests unpleasant recol- 
lections, So his brother, confident in Tory sym- 
pathies, comes to London to destroy the impres- 
sions of Mr. Gladstone; whilst Navarro is 
** providentially” dying, as he ought to die, of 
gangrene, at Naples. 

The history of murder continues to be fright- 
fully abundant. In Lambeth a passionate mad- 
man slays his aged mother. In Putney, a 
desponding father, declaiming on paper against 
the bad temper of his wife, drowns himself and 
two sons. In Norfolk, a man cuts his throat, 
and then it is found that he has cut the throats of 
his son and wife. And in the same county a boy 
shoots another for having divulged a childish 
secret. The last, probably, was half accidental— 
a boyish bravado not intended to end fatally. 
But these continued outrages show a painful 
moral condition in the infelicitous classes of 
society—a low value for life, exasperated feelings, 
and a tendency to a sort of hysterical mania for 
murder. It is a season of unfaith and harsh 
philosophies, and weaker minds give way under 
the strain. 





LETTERS FROM PARIS. 
[From our own CoRRESPONDENT. | 
Lerrer XVI. 
Paris, Tuesday Evening, 13th April, 1852. 
Pourtics this week are keeping holiday ; I shall there- 
fore have but few facts to communicate. There will 
be no amnesty, as certain journals had advanced. 
Transportation and banishment are to be carried out 
with the same rigour as hitherto. The orders trans- 
mitted to Marseilles and Bordeaux, countermanding 
the embarkation of persons condemned to transporta- 
tion, was not intended as an act of clemency; the 
Government had been compelled to take this step in 
consequence of the want of accommodation for the large 
number of prisoners who had to be provided for 
in Algiers. Peremptory instructions, however, have 
been forwarded to the Governors of Bona and 
of Oran, commanding them to make arrangements 
for the reception of the prisoners as quickly as 
possible. In consequence of these orders the frigate 
L’Isly \eft Bordeaux on the 8th of April, having 
on board 350 of the condemned. The Montagne 
and the Magellan followed with 800 more, on the 
next day. As for the commissaires extraordinaires, 
whom Bonaparte had sent into the departments so 
ostentatiously, for the alleged purpose of revising the 
verdicts of the departemental commissions, their pre- 
tended mission of mercy has resulted in liberating from 
prison some forty individuals. Even in Marseilles, M. 
Quentin Bauchart could only find two or three persons 
to whom he would extend this remission. The repre- 
sentatives who have been banished, either temporarily 
or for an unlimited period, are not to return ray Sali 
As least such is the irrevocable decision come to by L. 
Bonaparte as regards the Generals Changarnier, Bedeau, 








Lamoriciére, Leflg, and Charras. M. Thiers would 
have been allowed to return upon making a formal 
request for the se; but as he has positively de- 
clared that he wonld not condescend to an act of sueh 
vilenie, 1.. Bonaparte has kept his name on the list of 
the irrevocably exiled, 

The Government has this week been guilty of the 
most unheard-of piece of fé/onie, I speak of the arrest 
of the poet Dupont, which took place under circum- 
stances peculiarly odious. Pierre Dupont had been 
concealed in the house of his friend the painter Gudin. 
The latter, who has recently had some intercourse with 
the Elysée, obtained from L. Bonaparte himself a safe 
conduct for the poet. Provided with this document, 
Pierre Dupont returned to his home, under an impres- 
sion that he was secure from all persecution. But he 
trusted to a Government with whom perjury is but a 
venial transgression ; accordingly on Wednesday he was 
arrested, notwithstanding his sauf conduit, and thrown 
in the fort D’Ivry ; from thence to be transported to 
Algiers for nine years, in virtue of a judgment given 
against him by a military commission. This affair 
caused a general feeling of indignation, and several 
deputies waited upon L. Bonaparte to demand expla- 
nations. M. Bonaparte, considerably embarrassed by 
his interlocutors, was obliged to give orders for the 
poet’s release. 

We are still discussing the approaching proclama- 
tion of the Empire. For some time past Louis Bona- 
parte has been making arrangements for the grand 
review in the Champ de Mars, which is to inaugurate 
the solemnity of the distribution of the Eagles. Every 
regiment will send up a deputation for the occasion. 
After the ceremony, Louis Bonaparte will cause himself 
to be proclaimed Emperor by the representatives of the 
army. The Bonapartist National Guard have had in- 
structions to be prepared with their new uniforms by 
the end of April; the time fixed upon, leads people to 
believe that the grand review will take place on the 5th 
of May. 

The intention, which is obviously avowed, to throw 
off the mask, and come at once to the Empire, has given 
rise to a curious incident. M. Emile de Girardin, 
alluding to this project, had written, on the 6th April, 
that “The Empire would be the direct provocation to 
an attempt which would soon be made, for if an Ali- 
baud were not found in the Republican party, a Merino 
would be found in the Royalist party.” This article 
produced an immense sensation at the Elysée. The 
council of ministers, after three days’ deliberation, de- 
cided upon sending a first admonition to the Presse, in 
the following terms : 

“The Minister of General Police, considering the 
32nd article, paragraph 3, of the organic law on the 
press, dated the 17th of February, 1852; considering 
the article published in the Presse on the 9th instant, 
in which the following passage occurs: ‘it (the em- 
pire) would be the direct provocation to an attempt 
which would soon be made ; for if in the Republican 
party no Alibaud would be found, a Merino would be 
found in the Royalist party: the said article bear- 
ing the signature of Emile de Girardin ; considering 
that it cannot be permitted, without outraging public 
morals and the character of the nation, to proclaim 
as an inevitable fact an attempt on the person of the 
Chief of the State, whatever be the pretext or the 
supposed circumstances on which so culpable a mode of 
reasoning is based; considering that the Presse has 
thus forgotten that moderation and prudence are the 
first condition of the periodical press, orders,— 

“ Art. 1. In the terms of the 32nd clause of the de- 
cree of the 17th of January, 1852, a first admonition is 
given to the journal La Presse, in the person of Mons. 
Rouy, one of the conductors, and M. Emile de Girar- 
din, the editor. 

“ Art. 2, The Prefect of Police of Paris is entrusted 
with the execution of the present order. 

* Done at Paris, April 9, 1852. 

“De Mavpas, Minister of General Police.” 

The petition dodge, as in December, for the procla- 
mation of the Empire, is working admirably, of course. 
Two hundred petitions, demanding the Empire, have 
already reached the Senate ; all evidently “ got up” by 
the same kind friend. 

The Empire, however, has completely alienated the 
Elysée from Russia. We are on very cool terms with 
the Czar. The fire-eaters of the Elysée already talk 
of marching to Moscow to bring the “ Despot” to his 
senses ; and for some days past the Bonapartist journals 
have been giving way to belligerent tendances in a 
marked manner. As for L. Bonaparte, he is quite 
violent on the subject of an occurrence which has just 
taken place at Venice. The Grand Duke Constantine 
of Russia has had an interview at that place with the 
Comte de Chambord. The Grand Duke addressed the 
latter as “ King” and “ Majesty.” The Duc de Luynes 
was present at the interview. The Grand Duke is 














reported to have said, “I would ask the 
allowed to interrogate M. de Lu on Pon 4 ¥ 
France.” A letter from the Due de Ley 
been circulating in Paris, leaves not a 
accuracy of this important fact. The Ei babs te 
turbed beyond description. The council a - 
called for an immediate explanation from thie Bae: 
ambassador, but he has not yet deigned to Haig 
disdainful silence has not a little affected Le Tis 
The ministers are en permanence since Yesterday 
Disturbances have taken place, simultancong : 
several districts, but they do not ap m 


“ to have had 
political object. Three hundred ork da 


at Tarare to organize a “strike,” but 

tacked and dispersed by the gendarmerie, At 

there had been a riot consequent on the 

corn from that town. ed 
Louis Bonaparte will shortly deliver a President! 


message on the political and administrative tina 
of the country. g 


CONTINENTAL NOTES, 
To the official warning of the Minister of Police, wm. 
ticed by our correspondent, M. Emile de Girardin hs 


replied as follows :— 


“Monstecr LE MrnistRE,—The editor of the Prag, 
M. Rouy, communicates to me the warni that he has 
received, and which was provoked by an article thyt [ 
signed. How is it possible to provide against a risk which 
one does not foresee? Is not prudence composed in grat 
part of foresight? The passage in that article 
duces the apprehension unanimously expressed by the tr- 
bunal in its sitting of April 30, 1804, by citizen Pouchbin 
a committee of the Senate in May, 1804; by the Conserna. 
tive Senate in its address of May 6, 1804; by the projec 
of the declaration for the re-establishment of the empi 
proposed to the council of state by the presidents of the 
sections, and by the municipal body of the city of Paris, 
Assuredly the intentions of these different bodies were not 
open to suspicion. By distorting the thought of this 
journal you may put down the Presse, but you cannot 
suppress history. Emize pe Greasy.” 

M. Girardin says that now he is wamel bk 
won’t speak upon the forbidden topic any mor. He 
desires nothing better than to have those subjats 
which are not to be open to discussion pointed oat to 
him. He will find the field of journalism always lap 
enough not to desire to lose time by counting they» 
hibited furrows. 

The long expected decree against the Univeniiy d 
France, announced in our correspondence many wes 
since, has at length appeared. It does not fomaly 
suppress the Chairs of Philosophy and History, bat i 
deprives them of all their dignity and indep 
The following is a succinct and able analysis th 
report of the Minister of Instruction, on which the 
decree is founded, by the correspondent of the Danie 
News :— 

“To lower the dignity of the professors, to make then 
subservient to the government, instead of self rein, 
trusting to their own exertions and the free j 
their fellows, to restore priestly dominion over the} 
ful mind, and to secure the interpretation of history # 
cording to the political necessities of the Koen 
darling objects, pursued with unswerving en 4 
pose, towards the attainment of which the 1 
step. This key is necessary to the right under 1. 
the more or less plausible renee in ML. tor. 
toul’s report of the principles which have deat 
pace, He states that the method of eduestion hither 
pursued has produced too many sterile or dangerous sp 
rits. It was the intention of the First One On 
the lyceums, to open two distinct paths 
the rising pect en one directed towards ter #4 
other towards science. This idea has been to the 
sight of. Respect for the traditions bequeathed by 4 
old university of Paris induced inctreenne = 
the old system, but to surcharge it wi 
teaching which modern society requires. Tomas 
was that youthful minds, while yet feeble, vented to thet 
the danger of being enervated by fopd uns 
powers of digestion, which loaded but did 7" a ie 
them. ‘To repair this error, it 18 proposed t ith the a 
age of from fourteen to fifteen shall choose, W! 
vice of their relatives and of their masters, Une es 
courses of study to be followed for three yore 
scientific course, as a preparation for the le an 
sions, or for a commercial or industrial Ct ei 
rary course, embracing the thorough circle 0 alike ix 
Jassic Modern languages are to be taught alu 
Classics. Modern angua es training ' 
two sections. But in or¢ wh gf oe to by 
bring forth good fruits it is held to be. 
jo all pornsition plants. The historical and et 
yhie discussions hitherto encouraged are to iv of As 
The teaching in the lyeeums is to be purely ¢ is 
matic” and elementary character. Free wr stor 
to be permitted at a more advanced stage ©” yy 
riod this freedom is to be permitted the 7 mu 
state, but inasmuch as by a clause m the de mn 
terial certificate is made one of the q iene that 
candidate for a professorship, it is te the free inguty 
the student will not practically attain the 
stage until and unless he has leisure 
to investigate truth for himself aan 
emancipated from the guidance 0 of the 


of Public Instruction. other | et 
dwells upon the necessity of es a system 
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“modest,” and not vain rheto- 
al make — propose insoluble and dangerous 
iaans oy ractical knowledge. A part of 


cw ee of bachelor in letters 
scheme i make the degree of bachelor in 
difficu sof sttainment than at present, and that of 
wn ei less 80. Not the least important new 
bachelor 7 direct igious and moral conferences 
r ture i irection that religious and m« 
oe) - “ chaplain, according to a programme pre- 
Oy hop of the diocese, are to be obligatory 
peel -eatholic pupils. Analogous regulations are 
Pomped with regard to students of other religious 
‘ons recognised by the state. The report concludes 
Peating that the whole organization of public instrue- 
pring been devised at a time when political authority had 
ined its ascendancy, — - be ——, 
p cannot be done without the concurrence o 
ep Jatif, and M. Fortoul announces that he 


the Comps ae resident’s hands the draft of a bill, 


raphael immediately to bring forward in the 


' of the decree reconstituting the Uni- 
aM, Michelet, Quinet, and Mickiewitz are de- 
--ad oftheir professorships in the College of France. 
Both MM. Michelet and Quinet had been suspended 
by the Government of Louis Philippe, but it is only 
ince the decree of the 9th of March that the Govern- 
pat has the power of depriving professors of their 
jaonary rank. They are dismissed, asserts the Go- 
yenment, for having abused their chairs to infuse vio- 
int political sentiments into the minds of the rising 
yoth, and for having converted their lectures into 





tient Republican harangues. Our readers will not be | 


#1 les to understand the sacrifice of MM. Michelet | ty army is positively fixed fur the 10th of May. The 


si Quinet to the Jesuits, who are now all-powerful | 


gFrnce. M. Mickiewitz, as the intimate friend of 


isbrother professors, as a Polish refugee, an ardent 

ican, and a hater of Russia, had claim enough, 
aitospare, to the honours of persecution. By his 
dsniwal not only the regnant system in France, but 
‘husia and Austria, are appeased. 


The new system of studies, which aims at special | 


jntruction and disclaims all that appeals to moral sen- 
iments, will, according to the Assemblée Nationale, 
¥. Guizot’s journal, the writer from whom the above 
atrct is taken, rather aggravate the tendencies 


aginst which it would seem to be a reaction, because it 


will more than ever give disposition to materialism by 
naterialising education. 

This journal has a violent attack on the Polytechnic 
School, of which it says,— 

There has never been, in point of fact, a school which 
his spoiled so many good natural dispositions, or given a 
wrong bent to so many minds, as that of the Ecole Poly- 

. Those who have so much superadded to studies 
wid exaggerated tendencies have forgotten the severe judg- 
ments pronounced by Descartes and Leibnitz themselves on 
— when pushed to excess. It would scem as if 

lytechnie School had been created expressly to 
ihutrate the results of such excesses. France : the only 
tuntry which possesses such a school, and yet it is not 
the aly country that can boast of engineers and artillery 


dlicers of distinction; but it is the only one which | 
pesesees 80 many perverted minds and so many dangerous | 
monomanias, who reduce morals and polities to algebraical | 
formulas, 


Tous Napoleon loses no occasion to conciliate the 
He was exemplary, we are told, in his devotions 


ner Werk, and, as a matter of course, his example | 
ww 


y followed by his entourage. 


fn faras to go to confession 


Some of them went | 


a ceremony which it | ™M0rial of their losses to the French government, and 


wed hardly be said is not alw ays observed in France, even | 


bysome who consider themselves good Catholics. Other 
guptoms of the anxiety of Louis Napoleon to curry favour 
wih the clergy have given rise to observation. The Arch- 
tishop of Paris happening to dine at the Elysée on a 


y in Lent, everything on the table was maigre. | 


mien the barrette was delivered to the new cardinal 

Louis Napoleon knelt befére him, and asked his 

the whole “Court” following his example. 

Holy Week an order was given that all soldiers 
not only be permitted to go to confession, but that 
the officers should encourage them to do so; and when 
me of the men expressed their intention to take advan- 
tage of the permission, and were laughed at by their com- 
panons, who were amused at the unusual service recom- 
uended to them, the scoffers were reprimanded, and 
thosatenedd with the black hole. Besides this, the usual 
Mttesing of the troops was suspended during Holy Week. 
fei omernment has commenced putting the decrees 

confiscation of the Orleans property into execution. 
y last the Government agents went to Mon- 
tad park ereurPose of taking possession of the chateau 
Be Up the kere, meierge refused to admit them, or to 
Was called in, and he ordered the doors to be broken 
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not wish to displace any of the persons em- 
2 “yp pro; nie and that he was at hberty to re- 
; e replied, with more spi it the lence 
tht he a: nore spiri 1an prudence, 
Wendt, Si not sees to remain avec des voleurs. On 
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» for the 
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fied ta about 6000 troops, which had originally 
its Yesterday, but which was postponed on ac- 

. Easter Sunday, took place on Monday 
ident was well received by the soldiers, 


g the agents proceeded to the Palace of 
purpose of taking possession of it. M. 
on of the Orleans family, had proceeded 
ond purpose of closing the gates against the 

With the determination of resisting to the 
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upon which the aid of a commissary of 


and the cries of “ Vive Napoleon!” were almost unani- 
mous. One novelty was observed upon this occasion. 
Persons stationed here and there in the crowd cried out 
“Vive le Pere du Peuple!” as Louis Napoleon passed, 
and that in a manner which showed that it was a mot 
d ordre. 

The Prince de Canino has arrived in Paris from his 
fruitless expedition to Rome. He paid a visit to the 
Elysée, but was not received by the President of the 
Republic; and the explanations which he gave, with re- 
spect to his exploits at Genoa and Civita Vecchia, were 
communicated to Louis Napoleon through the medium of 
the Minister of State. The refusal of the President to 
receive the Prince de Canino was announced officially to 
the Pope’s Nuncio in Paris, as a satisfaction to his Holi- 
ness. The declared object of the prince’s voyage to Civita 
Veechia was two-fold; he wanted to sell his fine palace in 
the Piazza di Venezia at Rome, and to put in a plea of 
opposition to his wife’s demand for a separation de corps. 
The President of the French Republic gave his cousin the 
Prince de Canino leave to go to Civita Vecchia to send for 
his men of business from Rome, to make all necessary 
arrangements with them at the port of the Roman States, 
but not to proceed to the Eternal City without an express 
permission of the Pope. The landing of M. Charles Bo- 
naparte was effected in spite of the papal authorities. The 
French military commander at Civita Vecchia thus broke 
by force through the interdiction of the Pope’s delegate 
by virtue of instructions which he received from Paris. 
But the same officer pledged his word at the same time 
that the prince should not leave Civita Veechia: and he 
was, in fact, gardé a vue by French policemen during his 
stay at Civita Vecchia. He has sold his library, museum, 
&¢c. to an American gentleman. 

The grand review for the distribution of the eagles to 


whole of the force quartered in Paris and its neighbour- 
hood will be present, and the other regiments of the 
army will be represented each by its colonel and deputa- 
tion. On the evening of the 9th a féte will be given at 
the Military School by the army to the President of the 
Republic, who has signified his aceptance of the invitation; 
while, before the ball commences, fireworks, which are in 
course of preparation by the artillery regiment of Vin- 
cennes, W ii play from the heights of Chaillot, fronting 
the Champ de Mars. 

Meanwhile, the semi-official journals are preaching “the 
pacific Empire,” as the desire of France, and her future 
hope and strength. We may as well glance here at the 
Austrian opinion of the coming empire. 

The Austrian Presse has the following observations 
on the presumed Imperial aspirations of the Prince 
President of the French Republic :— 

“In the eyes of the ‘ sovereign people’ (says the Austrian 
Presse), the man of the nation’s choice will scarcely win 
for himself that legitimacy and that hereditary right which 
he has so cleverly tried to make out, and the great powers 
who signed the act for excluding the Bonaparte family 
from the throne of France, certainly did not see in the 
man of December 2 the descendant of Napolagn, but 
merely saluted him as the fortunate restorer Wrociai 
order in France and the rest of Europe, and from this 
point of view they would assuredly have accepted the 
foundation of a dynasty, not parceque but quoique Bona- 
parte, as a fait accompli. But the successor of a French 
emperor, and the heir of the imperial plans of conquest, 
combined with that hankering after Social experiments 
already familiar to us is a phenomenon, the unusual form 
of which must produce an uneasy feeling in the mind.” 

It appears that in the destruction of Lagos the es- 
tablishments of some French merchants, who profess 
to trade in gum, were involved. These merchants, 
belonging chiefly to Marseilles, have addressed a me- 


applications are now being made through the French 


| embassy in London, to the British Government, for 





© Concierge was then informed that the Govern- | 


| flictive et infamante. 


indemnity. 

With reference, perhaps, to this affair, the Siecle 
published a rumour of differences having sprung up: 
in reply to which the Government journals declare, 
that the British and French Governments are on the 
best understanding with each other. 

The Legislative Body resumed its sitting after the 
Easter recess on Tuesday afternoon; but the business 
transacted was brief and unimportant. 

The President stated that he had received from the 
Minister of State a bill concerning the rehabilitation 
of persons condemned by the tribunals to a peine in- 
For the more grave cases five 
years should elapse after the punishment had been 
borne before the application for such restoration to 
civil rights could be made, and three years for cases of 
condemnation before the correctional police; in every 
instance, before any demand could be entertained, the 
whole of the damages and costs incurred should be paid 
up. The bill was ordered to be printed and distributed. 








| The President also stated that he had received other | 
bills from the Minister of State tending to authorize | 


the town of St. Omer, and the departments of the 
Hautes-Pyrenees, the Meuse, and the Pas de Calais, to 
contract loans. These four bills were ordered to be 
referred to the same committee. The order of the day 
was the report of the committee on the Copper-coinage 
Bill, but the amendments referred to the Council of 
State not having been sent back, the report could not 
be prepared. The President then stated that in a few 
days a series of Bills would be presented to the As- 


| sembly—one relative to certain railway lines; another 


to the mortgage system; another concerning the 
customs ; and, in addition, the budget for 1853. These 
various matters, the President observed, would afford 
full occupation to the Legislative Body to the end of 
the session. As it was not possible to name the precise 
day on which the Legislative Body would have next 
to meet, notice should be sent to the members at their 
residences. The sitting was then brought to a close 
at a quarter to four. 


M. Miot, ex-representative of the people, condemned to 
deportation for no other crime than refusal to accept a 
passport of exile, has had his sentence graciously com- 
muted from Cayenne to Algeria. 

Colonel Guinard, condemned for the affair of June 13, 
1849, having received an unconditional pardon from the 
President, is now at large in Paris. 

Nearly 26,000,000 sterling will be 
railway companies and by the city 
works. 

Prince Schwarzenberg died in consequence of the burst- 
ing of a blood-vessel in the heart, caused by extreme and 
continued nervous excitement, which had sown the disease 
and accelerated the end. He had laboured under a coup 
de sang for a fortnight before his death. The reignin 
Prince, his brother, has set off to superintend the funeral 
at Wittingau, the family estate in Bohemia. Prince Felix 
has left all his movables to his natural daughter, who has 
English blood in her veins. She married some time since 
an Austrian oflicer of lancers, now serving in Transylvania. 

The Emperor of Austria has addressed the following 
letter to the reigning Prince Adolphe de Schwarzenberg :— 
“My dear Prince,—Divine Providence has infli a 
heavy trial on your family. The sudden death of Prince 
Felix de Schwarzenberg is for me personally, and for the 
State, an event of great importance. I lose in him a 
faithful servant and a loyal friend, and the country a man 
who, in stormy times, devoted himself to my house with 
rare courage, and to the task with which he was charged 
of preserving public order and the throne with so much 
self-denial and with such great success, that his name will 
eternally occupy a glorious place in the annals of Austria. 
Accept, my dear prince, the assurance of my deep interest, 
and the expression of the regret with which my mind is 
agitated near the tomb of the deceased.” 

The official and semi-official organs publish high enco- 
miums on the deceased, and maintain that the best reco- 
gnition of his merits will be a strict and faithful adherence 
to his policy. 

At a meeting of the éiree ambassadors at Vienna on 
the 7th, a resolution was unanimously adopted, declaring 
that the peace of Europe depended on the maintenance 
of the policy, home as well as foreign, laid down by Prince 
Schwarzenberg. Previous to his death the Prince is said 
to have drawn up a memorandum pointing out the neces- 
sity of enforcing his system. (Was England one of the 
three ?) 

On the 9th inst. the Customs Congress at Vienna§ re- 
sumed its sittings. Dr. Hock addressed the delegates on 
the subject of Prince Schwarzenberg’s death, and an- 
nounced that that event would not to any modification 
in the political and commercial system pursued by Austria. 
The emperor, he said, had given orders that this fact 
should be communicated to all the representatives of 
foreign courts. 

The Prussian Minister of Commerce is just now involved 
in avery troublesome dispute with the directors of the 
Berlin and Hamburg Railway. The Prussian government 
insists upon the appointment of a night train to run be- 
tween the two cities, a very desirable arrangement no doubt 
for the public. But the Hamburg, Danish (Lauenburg), 
and Mecklenburg governments are shareholders in this 
line, and object to this autocratic dictation of the Minister 
of one state. M.von der Heydt has menaced the Diree- 
tors with a fine and deposition to compel them to run the 
train. On the other hand, the authorities of Hamburg 
and Mecklenberg interdict the appointment of the train, 
will not permit its passage over their territory, and threaten 
the infliction of a fine of double the amount of that fixed by 
the Prussian minister in case of disobedience. 

A pamphlet, just published at Berlin, entitled Lettre 
adressée a 8. 4 UEmpereur d Autriche par un Gentil- 
homme Polonais, has been seized and prohibited by the 
police; it contains an appeal to the Emperor on behalf of 
Count Potocki, a Galizian nobleman arrested some time 
ago by the Austrian Government. It is written in a de 
clamatory style, and one passage contains a threat of 
vengeance from an “ insulted and out aristocracy.” 
An allusion is made to “ the law of the cord or the scarf,’ 
and the “ vigilant eye” of the tribunal that watches even 
the Emperor of Russia, and “would not hesitate to do 
justice on him as on many of his ancestors.” 

According to letters from Warsaw of the 23rd ult. ¢he 
Czar has shown mercy—Imperial merey—to a number of 
Polish noblemen now in Siberia, whither they were sent, 
with many who have since died, in 1834, The unhappy 
men are to come back to what was their home, but nota 
farthing of the revenues of their estates will they be 
allowed to handle, the government having long since ap- 
propriated the whole as rewards to its military and civil 
employés. The act of pardon says that only loyal subjects 
have a right to hold property in Russia. 

The Swedish Government shows how it interprets the 

uestion of civil and religious liberty in the country by 
the most extraordinary announcements. It has just re- 
fused its consent to the association of seven } 
tailors, for the very name of association is a bugbear. » It 
under cover of a police order ventured to prohibit 
every public meeting of every kind, whether for amuse- 
ment or instruction, without its special permission, and has 
Just made known its determination strictly to punish all 
“conventicles” or other —_ in a private house, how- 
ever few or many may visit it, for religious purposes. 

Since the publication of the decree upon the press, 

which is almost a copy of that lately promulgated in 
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France, almost every journal in Madrid has been daily 
seized and obliged to publish second editions, deprived of 
the offensive articles. Several companies that have been 

ublishing great bers of t: lated French novels have 
no constrained to close their business, novels of that 
class being particularly the object of governmental inter- 
ference. 

None of the journals comment upon the new decree 
concerning the press. They received a warning from the 
government that comments would not be permitted. 

This decree, it has been remarked, does not conclude 
with the customary intimation that it will be presented to 
the Cortes for approbation. Besides the restrictions al- 
ready laid down, the caution money for editors will be | life and death, a settlement in which Austria concurs. 
12001. sterling. | The Belgrade Gazette announces that (in pursuance of 

The publisher of the Nacion has been sentenced to six | the arrangement reported by us three weeks since), the 
months’ imprisonment, and 39,000 reals fine, for an article | British consul-general had rehoisted his flag, on the 3rd 
contained in that journal offensive to Louis Napoleon. inst., under a salute of twenty-one guns from the artillery 

The King of Naples is beginning to suspect the designs | barracks, and resumed his usual intercourse with the local 
of Louis Napoleon. For some time past it has been very | government. 
generally reported that Louis Napoleon is preparing a de- The Temeswar, a Hungarian journal, quotes correspond- 
mand on Naples for the Murat property, as well as the | ence from Mecca, from which it appears that the rebel 
body of the ill-fated king, which is buried at Pizzo, where | Wechabites have beaten the Sultan’s troops, taken posses- 
he was shot. All that is Sice is—an officer of the Charle- | sion of the Holy City, and are threatening Syria. 
magne, immediately on her arrival, was sent off to the The Belgian Indépendance says it has been assured that 
royal palace of Caserta. orders have just been transmitted to the frontier, to pre- 

he state trials are suspended for an indefinite period. | vent in future the entry into Belgium of persons expelled 
The well-known Navarro, President of the Court, is dying | from France. 
from gangrene in the foot. The Belgian Government has carried out its promise to 

Prince San Teodoro landed in Naples (from Paris), | Russia, to dismiss all the Polish officers in its service. Al 
three days since, and was immediately ordered to leave the | the officers have been either dismissed or placed on the 
kingdom. The prince is one of the most distinguished | retired list. Several of them protested against the measure 
noblemen of Naples, and a friend of constitutional govern- | as an injustice. General Kruszewski has arrived in Paris. 
ment. | King Leopold, in bidding the officers adieu, expressed his 

Fresh supplies of arms and ammunition have been | regret that political necessities obliged him to adopt so 
thrown into the forts of Naples and Gaeta, where the | harsh a measure. 
King himself has caused an additional heavy battery to be The following letter was addressgd by M. Martin (de 
mounted with guns, which his Majesty has named after | Strasbourg) to the Procureur-Général, announcing his re- 
various Neapolitan generals. No one but the military | signation:— 
are allowed to enter Gaeta; an English gentleman was “ Mons. le Procureur-Général,—My convictions and my 
refused a few days since, and obliged to return to Mola. entire political life are opposed to my taking the oath pre- 

The authorities throughout the kingdom of Naples | scribed by the decree of the 5th inst. I am consequently 
have received orders from the Minister of Police to watch | determined to dispose of my office, and I have the honour 
attentively if Murat’s name is uttered, and to report if | to inform you that I have resigned in favour of the suc- 
they have any reason to suppose the existence of a French | cessor whom the 91st article of the law of the 28th April, 
party. Meanwhile some fresh arrests have taken place. 1816, gives me a right to present for the approbation of 

A curious scene has taken place at the Royal Palace of | the Government. I have addressed the documents, ac- 
Caserta. A monk had solicited an audience with his | cording to custom, to the Council of the Order of Advyo- 
Majesty. On being presented, he had occasion to use his | cates appointed to give their opinion on the agreement I 
pocket-handkerchief, which the brothers wear very fre- | have signed. 
quently in the sleeve of their robes. The unfortunate “ Accept, Monsieur le Procureur-Général, the expres- 
monk fumbled considerably in endeavouring to withdrow | sion of my respect. 
the handkerchief—the King became alarmed, and called in | 5 “ MartTIN (DE STRASBOURG).” 
his guard. The poor man fainted, and in that state was | Jy consequence of M. Martin de Strasbourg’s refusal to 
searched, but nothing was found on his person but a few | take the oath of fidelity to Louis Napoleon, it is reported 
eS Ei | that there is serious intention of striking him at once from 

@ Piedmontese Gazette states from Venice that two | the roll of advocates of the Court of Cassation, and pré- 
new frigates ere building in the arsenal of that city; that | venting him from availing himself of his privilege to sell 
the island of San Giorgio is being fortified ; and that | his office, and appoint his successor. 
another fort is erecting to command the canals of Mala- 
mocco and Lido. The Verona, Peschiera, and Brescia 
Railway is to be finished before autumn, and is to be pro- 
tected by fortifications connected with the general system 
of defence. 

The Portuguese Cortes have been adjourned to the 20th 
of May to be further adjourned to the 20th of July. A 
ministerial crisis was caused by the adoption of a proposal 
made by a M. Mendez Leite to abolish the pain of death 
for political offences. The Government professed their 
concurrence in the principle, but demanded to bring in a 
special law on the subject. The expediency of dissolving 
the Cortes was canvassed, but that was thought too hazard- 


which had been witnessed by multitudes from the city. 
In this horrifying manner 37 persons have perished. 

Mr. King, the American missionary, recently arrested 
at Athens for “ malicious propagandism against the Greek 
Church, and sentenced to 15 days’ imprisonment and a 
fine, with final expulsion from Greece, has indignantly 
protested against the outrage, refused to leave the country, 
and appealed to his own Government for redress. A 
better case, we doubt, than Don Pacifico’s.” 

A telegraphic despatch from Constantinople, of the 29th, 
informs us that the Porte has agreed to the proposition of 
Sir Stratford Canning, to allow Abbas Pacha to exercise 
during three years longer the power without appeal over 














L@UIS BLANC ON FRENCH SOCTALISM., 
WHAT FRENCH SOCIALISM I8, AND IS NOT. 
LetTer VI. 

Tue FreNcH SOCIALISTS, FAR FROM PREACHING 
SELFISHNESS TO THE WORKING-MAN, HAVE PREACHED 
DEVOTEDNESS: FAR FROM APPEALING TO PERSONAL IN- 
TEREST, THEY HAVE EVER ADDRESSED THEMSELVES TO 

THE SENTIMENT OF DUTY. 

I resume the course of my letters, which have for a mo- 
ment been interrupted ; and as I am unwilling to degrade 
a discussion, ranging far above paltry human passions, I 
shall no longer concern myself with M. Mazzini. 

To be conscious of having commit ed an injustice, should 
be a bitter grief to any man: if it ever befall M. Mazzini, 
I will forgive him; if not, I pity him.* 
| The writings of the Socialists are before the world: why 
have they been constantly attacked, and never quoted ? 
Open the Provincial Letters of Pascal, you will there find 
the reply. Do men quote those whom they have made 


8. 

The total loss of the steamer Porto, one of the steamers 
employed to run between Lisbon and Oporto, has filled 
the city of Oporto with mourning. The steamer was in a 
bad state, and required repair, yet, notwithstanding this, 
she put to sea from Oporto on the morning of the 28th 
ult., at that time threatening, if not actually blowing, a 
gale of wind. A few hours afterwards she sustained a de- 
ect, but used every exertion to contend until the following 
day, when, being off Figueira, the passengers obliged the up their mind to calumniate ? 
mate (who had the command of the vessel, the captain For example, the Socialists have written : 
having been left on shore sick) to bear up for a port, and We have received trom God certain faculties — the 
she re-appeared off the bar of Oporto at half-past five | faculty of love, of know ledge, of action. But these facul- 
o'clock P.M., of that day; but unfortunately her state | ties were not given us to employ in solitary isolation, since 
would not permit her to contend with the violence of the | they, even essentially, suppose a society, in the midst of 
sea, and she struck on the rock on the north side of the | which they may be exercised. They ‘are, consequently, 





Douro, in front of the castle of St. Joan de Foz. In this 
desperate situation, beating upon the rock, the sea rolling 
over her, and the violence of the wind almost precluding 
succour, the cries of the unfortunate passengers and 
crew for aid only augmented the horror of the scene, while 
there was no life-boat or any other remedy upon which 
thg slightest reliance could be placed as assuring the rescue 
ofa single life. Notwithstanding these disadvantages, two 
pilot boats put off, only to return unsuccessful, as they were 
unable to sustain the contest with the all-devouring waves; 
yet another put off, and succeeded in so nearing the steamer 
as to catch a hawser which the crew of the latter threw 
towards her. At this critical moment, the passengers, 
poe the boat towards the steamer by means of the 
awser, the people in the boat let go the hawser to avoid 
certain death, and with it every hope of the passengers 
was lost ; the boat was enabled to keep the sea until the 
middle of the night, but without being able to save any 
one. Offers, it is said, were made of an immense amount 
for saving the passengers ; so much as a conto of reis (220/.) 
eum one saved, yet all in vain; dismay alone reigned. 
Attempts were made to throw ropes to the steamer by 
means of rockets, but this too fathed ; at length the fire 
was quenched, and the vessel broke into two halves, and 
immediately sunk, the points of her masts apearing above 
water, with passengers clinging to them, and crying in 
vain for aid ; and at 4 o'clock in the morning of the 30th, 
the sea had for ever closed over the awful scene of horror, 


the supreme indication of what each one of us owes to the 
society of which he is a member; and that indication God 
himself seems to have written with his own hand, and in 
shining characters, in our very organization. If your 
strength is twice as great as mine, it is a proof that God 
has destined you to bear a burden twice as heavy as mine. 
If you are more intelligent, God has destined you to dif- 
fuse around more light. Weakness is the creditor of 
strength, ignorance of instruction. The more a man can 
do, the more he ought to do: and that is the sense in 
which we read the immortal saying of Christ: Let the first 
among you be the servant of all. Hence, then, FROM 
EVERY MAN ACCORDING TO HIS FACULTIES. Such is 
Dory. 





* One fact, however, I may be allowed to recall. At the 
time when I was a member of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, M. Mazzini wrote me a letter, in which he begged 
me, on behalf of a lady, a friend of his, to accord a friendly 
and sympathetic permission to translate into English my 
treatise on the Organization of Labour. I heartily re- 
sponded to M. Mazzini’s desire; and, in effect, the per- 
son of whom I speak, a lady of elevated mind and noble 
heart, translated my work. Thus we find that in 1848, 
when Socialism was in er, M. Mazzini made advances 
to me, the intention and effect of which was to spread in 
England the same ideas that he now so violently denounces 





to the English people :—now that Socialism is in ewile! 
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But together with our faculties we have 


by God with certain wants ; jn been 
wants of the heart, of the stind ofa mom 
how can each of us complete] fulfl fe Ya 
function, and accomplish his d ‘, Provide 
- SUNY, 80 long as soeial 
tutions shall not lend themselves to the 8S Social ing, 
ment of the human being in each of us, ane dere, 
of those wants which the organization Dk: ‘tthe, 
ence the . : nly 
nic” en: Ain the rd rain 
au@Ta: guchia tie SAE ACen 

WANTS: such is RIGHT. et my 

Thus, the doctrine that concilia; - 
society with those of the individeal item 
this formula, at once so simple, so strik be Testud iy 

: tical: PR ba Sam, ing, 8 
and so practical: PROM EVERY May geen Clerated, 
FACULTIES: TO EVERY MAN ACCORDING etendal 

From every man according to his faculti HIS Wag 
quently the necessity of striving progrenis ie ome 
constitution of a social order in which ey te th 
— idlers, no more — nO more ego} ston bey 

‘o every man aceording to his wants 
the necessity of striving progressively after the maa 
of a social order in which there should beno —— 
no more thieves, no more prostitutes, inate Pater, 

Such is the doctrine we find expoun: 
fended in numerous Socialist works, Well then, é 
the detractors of the new idea done? tw. 

Some have pretended to believe 
Socialists oe Force nothing om = bpm te 
and carnal lusts; and from this text they 
to accuse Socialism of resulting in a filthy 

Others, even more astutely disingenuous, have matiaid 
the formula while they cited it. They have 
that part of the formula which expre: 
have vted that part only which expreses the nem gt 
falsely affirming that the religion of the Socialists is: 
composed in these words,—to each man according to his 
wants, they triumphantly exclaim: You see! the Som 
— the idea of devotedness, they Suppress the idea of 

Thus have the calumniators by interpretation, and the 
calumniators by omission, met together as on a common 
ground, to mislead the ignorance of many sincere minds 
and thus has Socialism become a bughear aud a temo, ig 
want of being known. 

Ah! in the face of these miserable man low 
can I desist from repeating the celebrated denial with 
which the avenging and indignant genius of the 
Pascal branded for evermore the brows of the disciple of 
Escobar ? 

Thoroughly resolved as T am to reply to sveposnon 
by FACTS only, and to allegations only by PRoors, I shold 
have been glad to be able to arm myself with texts bored 
from the scientific expositions of Considérant and of Vide, 
from the popular publications of Cabet, from the writ 
of Pierre Leroux—writings, so full of unctuous eloque, 
of grave tenderness, of profound meaning. Unfortunaid, 
not having these various works at hand at this momest,! 
am obliged to defer to a future number of the Leadete 
important citations which they will furnish me Ma 
while, I beg the reader to pardon me if I begin byextrats 
which I ought to have postponed to all others—by thu, 
namely, which are drawn from my own works. 

When the Socialists aimed at the suppression d 
pauperism, were they yielding to the desires of » gus 
materialism? Did they believe that to fatten was 
regenerate the people, when they ardently yearned for the 
amelioration of the physical condition of the people? Te 
following extract from a Socialist work published twee 
years ago will enable the reader to judge:— 

““ When we ask that the right to live by labour shall be rege 
lated and guaranteed, we do even better than snatch milbas 
of unfortunate beings from the oppression of foree or of fir 
tune—we embrace in its highest generalization, im its mos 
profound signification, the cause of the human being. We 
salute the Creator in his work. Wheresoever the certainty of 
living by labour does not spring from the very essence of social 
institutions, iniquity reigns. 

* Now, the man who rises up against iniquity can never be 
accused of a selfish purpose, were he even the only sufferer 
the world by the wrong ; for in our day it represents allsormom 
and all principles, and it involves humanity. 

“Far from displaying materialist preoccupations, the 0 
GANIZATION OF LaBour, in desiring the suppression fier 9 
rests on the deepest spiritualism. Misery retains the 
gence of man in darkness confining education within shamefal 
limits. Misery incessantly counsels the sacrifice personal 
dignity, and almost always commands > — creates a de- 
pendency of condition for the man who is of an mé 
aan, so that it masks a new torture beneath a virtue, and 
turns to venom the generous blood. If misery 4 
fering, it also engenders crime; if it leads to the hospital, 
also leads to the hulks. It makes slaves; it makes thieves, 
assassins, prostitutes. a dal 
** We desire, then, such an organization of labour # ie 
bring about the suppression of pauperism, not only “a 
material sufferings of the people may be relieved, but, ’ 
all, that every man may be restored to self-respect: 
excess of misfortune may stifle in no breast the no es 
of thought and the satisfactions of a legitimate pride; the 
may be room for all in the domain of education and ed 
sources of intelligence; that there may be no more i. 
slaved, absorbed in superintendence of a rolling wheel ; no their 
children transformed into a supplement of wages frait of 
parents ; no more mothers grudging life to the very pore 
their womb, from despair of their own livelib tee wae 
young — reduced to sell the sweet name of love {ors 
of bread ! 

‘We desire the organization of labour, in order that th 
pease sete their sovts, I me fired not remain 

ressed down under the tyranny of things. : 
at Why separate that which it has pleased Gol ue 
absolutely inseparable in the human being? For indeet'" 5, 
twofold in its manifestations, but it is one in its pI wih 
is impossible to affect one of these two modes of exis it not the 
out affecting the other. When the body is struck, #109 og 
soul that groans? The hand of the mendicant stret of bis 
towards me reveals to me the compelled degradaties ‘rea 
moral nature, and in the movement of that kneeling 
bling slave I discox er the abasement of his heart. | 


ed 
* Organization du Travail, Introduction, PP: sb. 
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i icy ; it in- 
‘alii on corrupting hearts and policy ; it. 
fairs—it en men—it dares to say to te t him- 
tempter to Jesus, Si cadens adoraveris, and the poet 
like the 1 Well, be it as it may, as long as we have a 
" though out voiee be fated to be drowned in the 
of life, all the insurgent cupidities in alarm, we 
a ‘t least, combat these degrading tendencies ; 
oa PeTtuat disinterestedness be still ranked among 
virtues our, glory, the satisfaction of a duty accom- 
i — wal as an aim and a recompense to human 
i ple gem that Man shall not be im overished to 
setiity 5 we that he has no other incentive but that of gold. 
: ‘ew passages culled 
that these are not a few passag 
te of the cause. The entire treatise 1s written 
oe sense. The doctrine which it develops entirely 
~ on the idea of devotedness, on the idea of duty. 
the PRoor, drawn from the very refutation of the 
rp which M Michel Chevalier undertook in the Journal 


Fete | 


it 
f 


leading ideas of M. Louis Blanc, which 
hueen e ithis book, is the following :—Human 


des Débats. 
“One of th 
; ‘not absolutely, governed by the 


every page in h 
via be principally, if 
sono ty. ri e * * ” * 


+. «hereon the system of M. Louis Blanc reposes 
= = The sentiment of duty 


" idity consistency. 
 epable of founding a society. The reformer who 
peckons without personal interest neglects the most powerful 
incentive of haman actions.” t ; 

Js it not truly heart-rending ? You bring forward a 
dodrine, the radical vice whereof in the eyes of certain of 
its detractors is, that it does not sufficiently take into ac- 
unt personal interest, that it supposes human nature to 
he better than it is, that it gives to devotedness too large a 
dure in life; and whilst one party is rousing against you 
ie hostility of vulgar minds and narrow dispositions, the 
dher is striving to render you hateful to men of generous 
juarts, to choice spirits and cultivated intellects, by accusing 
you of suppressing the idea of duty, of exalting unduly 

interest, of inciting the workman.to selfishness ! 

But this is not all; Socialism has not been content with 

ing to the people devotedness, from the obscurity of 
sfew books more or less known. That generous apostle- 
iiip it has had an opportunity of exercising officially, in- 
yated with power, before an immense auditory, from the 

iht of a tribune that re-echoed through the world. 

is is the language in which Socialism at the Luxem- 
bourgincited the workmen to egoism :— 

“Yes! personal interest, thrown back on itself, is an incen- 
tire of great power, but it is an incentive of deadly character. 
Theemulation which springs solely from personal interest is a 
veapon, and 8 murderous weapon, do not forget! The emula- 
tion which springs solely from personal interest is hound up with 
maspicion, with hatred, with a desire to make a stepping-stone 


netims. 

“There are, believe me, more elevated and more fruitful in- 
ative. For such an emulation I would propose to substitute 
oe thst springs from the sentiment of fraternity, from the 

that consists in doing good to our fellow-creatures; and 
it] were to be told that it is an Utopian dream, I would reply : 
Yow calumaiate human nature /’’§ 

I might fill a volume with citations in this spirit. The 
Mositewr, in which the preceding words are reported, re- 
cards (to the eternal honour of the French people) that 
they were received with the loudest applause ; and if the 
trace of the influence of Socialist doctrines is pursued 

the history of these latter days of ours, the facts 
mak loud enough for themselves, thank Heaven ! 
lor what were the indirect but incontestable manifesta- 





tions of that influence ? 

Thelabour of the associations, of those associations in 
which poor workmen preferred, to the material advantage 
sme of earning five or six francs a day under a master, the 
moral advantage of practically contributing to the triumph 
dagreat cause by earning only two francs, one france, 
sometimes ten centimes a day, at the cost of the most cruel 
privations undergone by themselves, by their wives, and 
their children, So much for civil devotedness! and let 
@y man show me a page more touching than that, 
throughout the history of that heroism which consists in 

starvation! If you ask for an ensample of war- 
like devotedness, you have only to recall the insurrection 
June: and let any man show me a page more pro- 
tigious than that, in the history of that heroism which 
“asists in braving death ! , 
Lovis Bianc. 
(To be continued.) 





ELECTION MATTERS. 

Tar writ having been issued for the election of a 
Representative for Harwich, in accordance with a vote 
the House of Commons, Sir Fitzrey Kelly, the 
“General, was duly returned on Saturday with- 
mt any opposition. The learned gentleman made a 
Wy short speech, and the proceedings passed over 
—all oe and contest, with the other 
usual at Harwich, being reserved by general 

, Misent for the general election. re 
Mt. Frederick Peel made a public profession of his 
i“. on Tuesday, to a select audience, assembled 
ticket, in the Town Hall of Bury, Lancashire. The 
. within the hall were very hearty and ap- 
ve, but without there was a mob and a donkey, 

each brayed his best. 

» Peel — _ Parliament will not last long 
: > he is idedly of opinion that Protec- 
a eapegpe and he would preter a tax on 
i on common articles of consumption. 
neome tax had expired, and the question was 
the 5,000,000/. thence derived should be now 


Res neation du Travail, pp. 151—152. 
P-188. === ft Thid. p. 190, 
Monitewr, Samedi, 18 Mars, 1848. 








| suing dissolution of Parliament. 


| 
| 


sucked up from the earnings of the poor, or again 
drawn from the resources of the rich. 
tainly feel no disposition to raise it upon those articles 
which entered into the consumption of the masses of 
the people. 


He should cer- 


(Applause.) 22,000,000/. of our revenue 
was already raised by taxes upon six articles—tea, 
coffee, sugar, wine, spirits, and tobacco; all of which 
were raised upon the energies of the people, and he 
was not disposed to carry it further. (Hear, hear.) He 
hoped there would still be a reduction of the duties on 
sugar, coffee, tea, and timber. Mr. Peel would rather 
increase the “ standing army” than call out the mi- 
litia. He was averse to touching the Maynooth grant; 
thought education and intelligence, as well as pro- 
perty, should be recognised in the franchise ; but though 
anxious to see bribery and corruption prevented at elec- 
tions, doubted if it would be cured by the ballot. 

Mr. George Hudson, M.P., arrived at Sunderland on 
Tuesday forenoon, and met the electors at the Com- 
mission-rooms, High-street. In his address he de- 
clared, that although he had always opposed Sir R. 
Peel’s Free Trade measures “ ho one would now oppose 
the repeal of the present corn laws more than their 
humble servant.” It is said that Mr. Hudson’s seat is 
secure, but that it would not have been so if he had 
not declared himself a Free Trader. 

Mr. Booker is busily canvassing in Herefordshire, 


“ GEenTLEMEN,—There is no class of candidates, of what- 
ever political or religious profession, whom this association 
will more strenuously oppose than that to which Sir 
Thomas Redington belo namely, Catholics who, pro- 
peg bona politics, sold themselves to su and serve 
an Administration which was passing a penal law against 
their own religion, and passing it with man i 
and unnecessary circumstances of studious insult and dis- 
respect. 

“ It is essential that the Catholic electors of New Ross, 
by hearty union among themselves, and by sacrificing 
minor differences and individual wishes, should make the 
return of such a candidate impossible. 

“ Henry W. WILBERFORCE. 

“ A, Shanahan and W. Power, Esqrs.” 


It will be observed that in this letter there is not a 
word in favour of Mr. Duffy. 

In compliance with a requisition from a body of the 
Coleraine electors, Lord Naas has signified his inten- 
tion of presenting himself, for the second time, as a 
candidate for that borough after the dissolution of Par- 
liament. The Waterford Chronicle says :— 

“We have much pleasure in ing to our 
that it is intended to put in nomination at the coming 
election for our representation Messrs. William Keogh, 
the present M.P. for Athlone, and Mr. William Coning- 
ham, of London. The latter gentleman is well known for 
his determined opposition to the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, 
and for the prominent part he has taken in advocating the 
cause of Ireland. Mr. Coningham possesses an le 


A 








and dined at Ledbury on Saturday with a party of 


Protectionists, whom he addressed in a speech of some | 


length on the old topics of the horrors of Free-trade, | 
| present us. 


to their great delight. 


A requisition to Mr. Montague Chambers, Q.C., to | 


allow himself to be again nominated for the borough of 


Greenwich, has been signed by nearly 1,300 electors. | 


Of these it is said about 500 voted for Admiral Stuart. 

Mr. George Byng addressed the electors of Tavistock 
on Thursday week, and declared himself an advocate 
for free trade and progressive reform. He was opposed 


by Mr. Samuel Carter, a barrister, who stated that Mr. | 


Byng sought the suffrages of the electors solely on 
account of his ancestry. 


Sir Willoughby Jones, of Cranmer Hall, near Fa- | 


kenham, has accepted an invitation from the Conserva- 
tives of Cheltenham to become their candidate at the 
forthcoming election. 

The return of the Right Hon. M. T. Baines and Sir 


George Goodman, the two liberal candidates for Leeds, | 


is now placed beyond doubt. The requisition has re- 
ceived many additional signatures, and the joint pro- 
mises are between 2,300 and 2,400. 

A numerous and infinential meeting of the Liberal 
voters of Aylesbury have resolved to ask Dr. Layard to 


come forward as a candidate at the next general elec- | 


tion in the room of Mr. Bethell, Q.C. 
Mr. Adderley has issued an address to the electors 
of North Staffordshire, in which he solicits their sup- 


port at the next election as a Conservative, but no | 


longer as a Protectionist, being convinced that any re- 
turn to the former system is impossible. 

Mr. Slaney retires from the representation of Shrews- 
bury at the next election, and has just issued an ad- 
dress to the electors stating his intentions. 

The inhabitants of Edinburgh were taken by sur- 
prise on Saturday morning by an announcement from 
Sir William Gibson Craig, that it was his intention to 
retire from the representation of the city at the en- 
In his address he 
states that his determination has been formed entirely 
on private and personal grounds. No successor has 
yet been named. 

A Mr. W. T. Haly, of London, stated by his 
opponents to be “a penny-a-liner,” is a candidate for 
Paisley. No property qualification is required in 
Scotland. 

Mr. Macgregor, in his address to the citizens of 
Glasgow—after recapitulating the services he has ren- 
dered during the period he has sat in Parliament, and 
stating that he is in favour of an extension of free 
trade, and of the removal of all restrictions on the build- 
ing and manning of ships—concluded by saying, that 
he has come to the “common-sense decision” not to 
ask them to elect him again, “unless so full a mani- 
festation shall be made by yourselves that there may be 
no cause to apprehend a defeat.” 

There are now no less than five candidates for the 
county of Down, namely—Lord Edwin Hill, Mr. Van- 
deleur Stewart, and Mr. Ker of Montilho, Protec- 
tionists; Mr. Sharman Crawford and Lord Castlereagh, 
Free Traders. 

Sir Thomas Redington will meet with tremendous 
opposition at New Ross, though it is said that the Re- 
form Club will put forth all its powers to secure a 
victory over Mr. Duffy, the editor ofthe Nation. The 
official labours of Mr. Wilberforce have also commenced. 
The following are extracts from a letter received from 
the Catholic Defence Association, dated 15, Rutland- 





square East, April 6, 1852 := 


private fortune, is completely independent of all or 
Government influence—and, from his connexion with Ire- 
land (he being an Irishman), as well as his intimate know- 
ledge of its requirements, we know no better man to re- 
I I _ We may add, that Mr. a in con- 
| Junction with Lord Goderich, has distinguished himself by 
| endeavouring to bring about an adjustment of the differ- 
ence between the engineers and their employers. He is a 
warm supporter of Mr. Sharman Crawford. and we know 
| most sincerely desirous of a speedy settlement of the land- 
| lord and tenant question. it is needless to say he is a 
Free-trader. 
ELECTORAL MANIFESTO OF CHRISTIAN 
MINISTERS. 
London, March 11, 1852, 

| We, Christian Ministers, whose names are hereunto 
attached, having long been deeply impressed with the 
evils of the existing electoral system, feel it to be our 
| duty, at the present juncture, to call the attention of 
| our brethren to the moral aspects of this most impor- 
| tant question. 

It appears to us that the question of a large exten- 
sion of the franehise is deeply connected with the 
moral, social, and intellectual condition of the great 
mass of the community, from which in future genera- 
tions the real strength of the Chureh of Christ must be 
drawn. This question seems to have claims on us, as 
ministers, which ordinary political questions do not pre- 
sent. The administration of public affairs is, to a la- 
mentable extent, adverse to the moral welfare of the 
| empire. The masses of the people see this; and they 
are convinced that, if they had that influence on the 
legislature to whieh they are justly entitled, they could 
remedy the evil of which they complain. We very 
earnestly share in that conviction. We feel that there 
is no more than simple justice in the claim of every 
Englishman, who has a home in the country, to share 
directly or indirectly in the management of public 
affairs. We believe that, through advanced and wide- 
spread intelligence, the working elasses of this country 
| are, as a body, in every sense as fit to be trusted with 
| the franchise as the men who hold it now. We feel 
| that the desired improvement would raise the working 
classes in the scale of society, and that this in turn 
would act beneficially on the welfare of our churches 
and the extension of true religion in the land. We 
must look to the elevation of the whole body of the 
working people for the increase of our usefulness ; and 
on this ground we earnestly recommend the subject to 
the attention of every Christian man. 

There is another aspect of the question which very 
forcibly strikes us—the ensnaring temptation to which 
the people are exposed in the present limited consti- 
tuencies, many of them offering great facilities for inti- 
midation, bribery, and corruption; and thus demoral- 
ising the community to a melancholy extent. We are 
persuaded that we need not dwell on this. Many of 
you know, by your own observation, the sad scenes of 
viee, and its attendant misery, which an election on the 
present system often creates. 

We are firmly assured that nothing but such an ex- 
tension of the suffrage as we have indicated, and the 
protection which would be afforded to conscientious 
electors by the ballot, will clear away existing evils, 
and purify our electoral institutions. 

We cannot of course overlook the fact, that the bill 
introduced by the late Prime Minister, and which pro- 
fessed to be a measure of parliamentary reform, admits 
the vicious nature of the present system ; but his lord- 
ship’s bill, while it contains some provisions of which 
we approve, appears to us to be defective, inasmuch as 
its leading principle is to preserve the balance of intes 
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rests, supposed 
the country. The constituency will be increased by this 


of our great towns, although these are the chief cen- 
tres of our national intelligence, and the principal 
sources of our national prosperity. 

On the whole, we would earnestly recommend all our 
fellow-countrymen to adopt vigorous, constitutional, 


to be conflicting, but which we believe 
to be identical, instead of extending the franchise over | 


measure ; but the increase will be found, in the actual | 
working, to produce little practical improvement ; for 

the whole measure is restrictive in its character, and | 
entirely overlooks the large and rising communities | 


REPEAL OF THE TAXES ON KNOWLEDGE. 


To the Riaur Honoraste Bensamin DIsRAk.t, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Memorial of the 
Association for Promoting the Repeal of the Taxes 
on Knowledge. 

(Presented by Mr. Mitygr Grasoy.) 
Srr,—When, two years ago, we had the honour of 
addressing the then first lord of the treasury on the 
subject of the newspaper stamp, his lordship hinted 
that there was no disinclination on the part of Govern- 


| ment to do anything that might tend to advance the 


and peaceful means to secure a full, just, and safe mea- | 


sure of real reform, instead of the delusive scheme 
which has been laid before Parliament. To carry this 
object- meetings must, of course, be held, resolutions 
passed, and petitions adopted ; all which modes of ac- 
tion are open to every British subject. 


The frierids of this cause will find much to aid them | 
in the publications and efforts of the National Parlia- | 


mentary and Financial Reform Association—a body 
which, by its untiring energy and perseverance, under 
the presidency of Sir Joshua Walmsley, has done and 
is doing much worthy of its patriotism, and calculated 
to vindicate and secure the rights of the people, and to 
entitle it to the cordial sympathy and support of the 
public. 

The franchise is a trust bestowed by Divine Provi- 


dence as a means of securing the welfare and good | 
order of the community; and every man has a solemn ledge, are injurious to the best interests of the public. 


duty to perform in the discharge of that trust. But 
the Christian, above all, is under special obligation to 
contribute his share of activity to every movement cal- 
culated to bring at once glory to God, peace on earth, 
and good will to men. 

Thomas Archer, D.D.; Thomas Aveling; W. R. 
Baker; Henry N. Barnett; H. Batchelor, B.A.; R.S. 
Bayley, F.A.S.; William Bean; James Bennett, D.D. ; 
John Blackburn ; James H. Blake ; W. A. Blake; W. 
H. Bonner; W. Blackwell Bowes; James Baldwin 
Brown, B.A.; Samuel Brown; John Bunter; John 
Burnet ; Jabez Burns, D.D.; L. H. Byrnes; William 
Campbell, M.A.; John M. Charlton, M.A.; E. Cor- 
bishley ; George Corney ; Daniel Curtis; John Chap- 
man Davie; Ebenezer Davies; John Davies; S. A. 
Davies; Stephen J. Davis; Isaac Doxsey ; Clement 
Dukes, M.A.; William Henry Elliott ; J. Emblem; 
James C, Gallaway, M.A.; Jonathan George ; Robert 
Gibson ; A. Good ; Samuel Green ; Robert Hamilton ; 
Ebenezer Harris; John Harris, D.D.; Thomas W. 
Jenkyn, D.D. F.G.S.; B. Kent; Robert Mackray, 
M.A.; Henry Marchmont; D. Martin; Joseph Ma- 
ther; Samuel Milner; John Morison, D.D. L.L.D.; 
Joseph Morison ; J. Vale Mummery ; Frederick Neller; 
William Owen ; William Stern Palmer ; G. W. Pegg ; 
Samuel Ransom; J. W. Richardson; John Robertson, 
M.A.; George Rose; Joseph Rothery; Robert Sim- 
son, M.A.; Philip Smith, B.A.; Samuel Joseph Smith, 
B.A.; James Spong ; John Stevenson, M.A.; Alexan- 
der Stewart ; William Hendry Stowell, D.D.; David 
Thomas ; George B. Thomas ; Thomas Timpson; Fre- 
derick Trestrail ; William Tyler ; William Underwood ; 
Charles Fox Vardy, M.A.; George Verrall; W. Wal- 





ters; William Ward; William Weare; Charles Wil- | 


liams ; B. Woodyard ; William Young. 
SIR FITZROY KELLY ON THE DERBY POLICY. 


enlightenment of the people; and he has since empha- 
tically disavowed any desire to retain the taxes on 
knowledge for the purpose of curbing the free expres- 
sion of public opinion. 

We shall not, therefore, repeat at length arguments 
which have already been admitted by government to be 
based in truth ; but we are anxious to point out the very 
peculiar state in which the press of this country now 
stands, and to protest against the doctrine, that any 
portion of revenue should be obtained by a process 
which obstructs the progress of knowledge, and the 
formation of a sound public opinion. 

We beg respectfully to submit— 

That taxation is mischievous, not so much in pro- 
portion to its amount, as to the manner in which it is 
levied. 

That all taxes which impede the diffusion of know- 


That the tax upon newspapers—called the stamp— 
the excise duty upon paper, and the tax upon adver- 
tisements, are direct obstacles to the spread of all kinds 
of valuable information amongst the great body of the 
people. 

That the paper duty, besides crippling the paper 
trade and driving the small capitalists out of the 
market, pollutes the springs of popular instruction, by 
destroying the fund which in cheap publications would 
otherwise be spent in authorship ; and thus substitutes 
rubbish in the place of wholesome instruction. 

That an ADVERTISER may be considered in the 
light of a steward to the public, spending a large sum, 
which is ultimately to be repaid in the price of the 
article ; therefore any saving in the cost of advertising 
is a general and public benefit, as effecting a reduction 
in the cost of the article itself. 

That the inequality and partiality of the duty con- 
sists in its being levied on/y on announcements in 
Periodicals (leaving untaxed, posting-bills, circulars, 
placards in omnibuses or rail carriages, and all other 
announcements), and in the charge being without dis- 
crimination, either of the value of the thing advertised, 
the length (whether one or 100 lines), or of the number 
of impressions printed. 

That from the tables printed in the Report of the 
Parliamentary Committee (which sat last session), 
showing the number of newspaper stamps issued during 
thirteen years to the various papers in Great Britain, 
may be gathered :—that of an advertisement inserted 
in the seven best sellmg papers, 350,000 impressions 
are circulated at a cost for duty (at 1s. 6d. each) of 
10s. 6d.; and that the duty for the same number of 
impressions obtained from the average selling papers 


| of Great Britain (taken at 1500 each), would amount 
| to 177. 10s. 


Sm Frrzroy KELty, having decided to stand for East | 


Suffolk, where the death of Lord Rendlesham has 
caused a vacancy, visited Woodbridge, a thriving town 
in that division of the county, on Wednesday ; and 
after the business of the market was over, addressed 
the farmers and others present from a window over- 
looking the market-place. He asked them what benefit 
they had received from Free-trade. 


great benefit; but Sir Robert Peel had gone too far. 


effected in the last year of his power, was intended 
only as an experiment. It might be impracticable to 
restore the Corn-laws, but the Earl of Derby, if the 
constituencies of the country should support him at the 
general election, was resolved to apply a “ substantial 
and effectual remedy” to the grievances under which 
agriculture is now labouring. With regard to the 
Maynooth grant, it was a serious matter to decide 
whether the faith of the country was pledged or not 
to its continuance, but in his opinion it had not im- 
proved the charaeter of the Irish priesthood, and he 
should cordially support a motion for a committee of 
inquiry into the subject; and if that committee of 
inquiry should consider that it was possible to put an 
end to that grant, he should rejoice to concur with the 
Government in an act to repeal and put an end to it. 
Sir Fitzroy concluded by assnring the meeting that if 
elected he should do his duty by them and the country. 
Three cheers for Sir Fitzroy Kelly, and the assemblage 
dispersed. 


Free-trade, when | course, compensate for the smaller individual editi 
+4 * . ; Ce se, COM shisate To le smaller imndividus editions 
applied to some articles of general consumption, was a | : I P s 


That this disproportion is increased by bad debts, 
and must remain as long as the tax is levied in the 
present mode, and forms a serious impediment to ad- 
vertisers who would avail themselves of the local and 
class papers, which papers are those deliberately read 
by country gentlemen and men of leisure, and those 
which penetrate to the family circle. 

That the aggregate of a six months sale would, of 


and that this invaluable medium might be secured by 


| a standing advertisement, were it not that the duty is 


The repeal of the Corn-laws which that statesman | 


| reimposed at each change of date, preventing such an 





arrangement for price as would be equally advanta- 
geous to the advertiser, the newspaper proprietor, and 
the public. 
That an advertisement in a paper circu- 
lating 36,000 shall cost 7s., which sum re- 
presents—share of paper, printing, com- 
position, 5s. 6d.; and duty once, 1s. Gd. .£0 7 O 
That the same put into a country paper, 
circulating 1500, would require its insertion 
twenty-four times to get 36,000, costing 
the newspaper proprietor as before for 
paper, printing, and composition, 5s. 6d., 


mee hr meee Ge xs) we ne BS 


Two years ago we complained of the inequality in 
the administration of the law; but we then believed 
that a definite law existed on the subject of newspaper 
stamps; we were of opinion that the four rules laid 
down by the officers of the crown were strictly legal. 
These rules were— 





EE 
Ist, That a registered news, a | 
in virtue of its registration, wwe Dewees 
2nd, That any paper containing publi 
newspaper without regard to the j a Ye y 





lication. its pb. 
3rd, That any paper published oftener 

twenty-six days, was & newspaper, if it pre in 

of advertisements. chiey 


4th, That any paper containi 
news, published oftener than once i wea 
was a newspaper, unless it reac! * ee 
price. hed certain si and 

About twenty-one months ago, the Crown 
menced proceedings against the Household ¥, 

—a monthly paper; the Crown contendi 

paper contained the events of the mane ae 
to the day of publication, it was a ew spape 
liable to stamp-dnty under the first clause mt 
schedule of 6 & 7 Wm. IV. cap. 76, As the Housel 
Narratwe was a registered newspaper, we cannot by 
think the law officers of the Crown were to blame fp 
not demanding a decision on the question, whether 
registered newspaper is a newspaper in virtue te 
registration. 

The decision in this case has been, that a certain 
infrequency of publication prevents a journal from 
being a newspaper; and that it is lawful to ym 
news, however recent, in any paper that is not pub 
lished oftener than once in twenty-six days, 

With regard to the effect of this decision, we 
to quote the following question put by Mr, Rig 
to the solicitor to the Board of Inland Revenue, whe 
examined before the Newspaper Stamp Committe, 
which’ sat last Session. 

Mr. Ricu: “If Mr, Dickens were now to establish 
his right to publish his newspaper monthly, would it not 
be competent for him to combine with some other pe. 
sons, who might also bring out what they called a 
monthly newspaper, and then publish them in succession, 
on the first week, the second week, the third week, ani 
the fourth week of every month, whereby they would, in 
fact, have a weekly newspaper, and avoid paying the 
stamp-duty.” 

Mr. Timm: ‘Certainly, that plan might be adopted; 
and unless we could prove that these publications wer 
one and the same, the newspaper stamp-duty would bk 
evaded altogether.” 

It appears, then, sir, that though it is a bruh 
of the newspaper act for one man to publish @w 
paper oftener than once a month, it is not contrat 
that act for five men to publish five monthly papenat 
such intervals as would give their customers the 
advantage of a weekly paper; nor for twenty-sve 
men to publish twenty-seven monthly papers, at sock 
intervals as would give the advantage of a daily paper, 
You, sir, perhaps are not aware that, in alms 
every small town, a local organ would natunly 
establish itself, if not prevented by the Stamp-clic, 
Iu several places, monthly papers have been jit 
down, or forced to stamp; and if the recat 
decision of the Court of Exchequer is a correct inte- 
pretation of the law, it now appears that such condac 
on the part of the Stamp-office has been not oy 
oppressive, but illegal. 

But there are other points of law besides thie 
we have alluded to, which require to be decided Ty 
publish public news, except at intervals of twentyair 
days, renders the publisher liable to a fine of twatty 
pounds per copy; but the Stamp-office appears to be 
unable to define what is public news. The solicitor, Mr. 
Timm, states that the Queen’s Speech is news, and 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s is not—a dis 
tinction which we are utterly unable to comprehen 
and in which the secretary, Mr. Keogh, does not cone. 
It is the practice to allow weekly papers devoted 
any class interest, not only to publish any news 
on that interest, but any discussion by members a 
such class on matters of general politics. Thus, the 
Builder contains, not only news about building, bet 
information respecting the alterations in the tae 
which affect building. The Racing Timer pve 
reports of trials connected with the turf; and the , 
Legal Observer not only gives reports of 
political news, and reports the meetings of a 
the subject of what is called Papal aggression if 
these are weekly papers, partially stamped, and, 
published in the country, would certainly be 
to stamp every copy. ae 

The question, What is a commentary on public news: 
is also one that requires decision, since in the country 
a strict rule is generally applied on this head, while 
London all sorts of political comments are 
be published every week, without a stamp. 

There is considerable reason to believe that the ™ 
cent decision has swept away the first clause 
schedule to the 6 & 7 Wm. IV. cap. 76; and if so, a) 
daily or weekly paper, containing more than 714 ~~ 
inches, and sold for not less than sixpence, exclusive 
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<<, . . 
A newspaper—a state of things which would 
ne ~— all the London weekly papers to come out 


without ee cantly direct your attention to the 
™ cao given by a member of the late 
flowing during the examination of Mr. Timm 
green rliamentary Committee, which sat last 
before on the subject of newspaper stamps. , 
am questions of law, have you not found it very 
oe define precisely the matter at issue, and that 
ain is generally made out by experience from 
ings before the courts 4 re 
consider the above suggestia 
_— one to say that the legislature is in- 
of making an intelligible law, and that the law 
ei becken before it can be understood, is an invi- 


tation t0 the people to try conclusions with the govern- 


Te cast then, doubt that you will feel bound to 
a new Act of Parliament, by which all existing 
moved. 

I orcenent has lately asserted, that the news- 
stamp was a revenue question ; we humbly sug- 
that this idea is an error: a perusal of the 60 Geo, 
IIL cap. 9, will show that the object of the extension 
gthe stamp duty made by that act, was to cripple the 
while the exemption from duty which that act 
qnferred on large and dear papers, which could best 
sford to pay duty, shows that revenue was not the 


Our opinion on this subject is strengthened by the 
fut, that since the decision of the Court of Exche- 
in the case of Charles Dickens’s Household Nar- 
ative, the Solicitor to the Board of Inland Revenue 
hs revived this act, which has been obsolete since 
196. John Gardiner, of Wisbech, in the year 1845, 
tmmenced the publication of the Wisbech Advertiser 
vithout a stamp. At the command of the Stamp-office 
he registered his paper as a newspaper, and paid stamp- 
daty on every copy ; this compliance with the will of the 
Comnissioners of Stamps of course ceased when their in- 
tepretation of the law was contradicted by the Court of 
Exchequer, and Mr. Gardiner brought out the Wisbech 
Advertiser without a stamp, and advertised a new 
paper, to be brought out in the middle of the month, 
tobe called the Wishech Record. He has given up 
this project in consequence of a letter from Mr. Timm, 
ing that the 6th Geo. IIT., cap. 9, clause 4, prohibits 
way publications, under a penalty of 20/., from 
being published on any day except the first of the 
alendar month, or two days before or after. 

But, sir, so much of the 60th Geo. IIL, cap. 9, 
%# imposes stamp-duty is repealed by the 6th & 7th 
Wm. IV., cap. 76; and we contend that, as clause 1 
imposes stamp-duty on daily and weekly periodicals, 
daue 4 is a subsidiary clause, meant to prevent any 
eration of clause 1, by bringing out weekly periodicals 
uder the guise of monthly ones. 

If however, clause 4 is unrepealed, it must be con- 
ee substantive provision for the purpose de- 

in the act, namely, protecting “our constitution 
“ud our holy religion by restraining the publication of 
a and blasphemous papers in great numbers, 
“and at small prices.” 

We submit, then, sir, that if this clause is un-re- 
piled it is not a revenue clause, and that Excise officers 
aenot exactly the persons with whom a government 
qm afely trust the protection of religion. 

We feel it also our duty to state, that so anxious are 
Weto ascertain whether this clause is still the law, that 
We have encouraged Mr. Turner, of Stoke-upon-Trent, 
to publish a newspaper in the middle of the month, on 
parpowe that the question may be tried before a Court 
of Record on the prosecution of the Government, such 
bayer to be discontinued if the Court declare it illegal. 

And here we would state that one of the great evils 
tithe present system is the substitution of the opinion 
a the Board of Inland Revenue for the decision of a 
"peror court or the verdict of a jury. 

‘ A country publisher, having to pay costs, even 
mam is obliged to pay implicit obedience 

‘ p-office, as he cannot afford to gain a cause 
‘gainst the Crown, much less to lose one, while nobody 
Mt the one Generel or the Board of Inland 

18 allowed to institute proceedings ; so that 
rel eaapee whom the Board dare not 
. the law every week without the slightest 
‘aupediment., = 


Ina late speech of yours, sir, we find an opinion 
¥en, that the press should be dependent only on its 
and never on the government ; that this inde- 
the bes a under a stamp, is shown by 
e; by which it appears, that nearly 

ul the London daily press, except the Times, is gra- 
tity on fact which we attribute to the neces- 
oa stamp creates for them all to come out 








| North Shields, on her passage to Quebec. 














| 1837. | 1845. | 1846. | 1860 
Morning Chron. ...| 1,940,000 | 1,554,000 1,356,000! 912,547 
Morning Herald...| 1,928,000 | 2,018,025 | 1,752,000 | 1,139,000 
Standard ............ ,330,000 | 846,000 780,000| 492,000 
Morning Post ...... 735,000 | 1,200,500 | 1,450,500 | 828,000 
Daily News .........| a | oaks 3,520,500 | 1,152,000 
Morn. Advertiser... 1,380,000 | 1,440,000 1,480,000 | 1,549,843 
Globe ............... | 864,000} 852,000, "764,000 | 585,000 
BUM eo ecceceeeee) 794,000) 1,098,500 1,104,000 | 843,500 
True Sun ........... a eee D eeeeed 





Total, exclusive 
of the Times 
Times......... 


} 9,369,000 9,009,025 12,207,000 7,501,890 
3,065,000 8,100,000 | 8,950,000 11,900,000 
In this table there is one encouraging fact. The 

Daily News while it sold at threepence had a cir- 
culation of three millions and a half, of which three 
millions were purchased by persons who never took—as 
is shown by the increase for that year, amounting to 
3,300,000—a daily paper before. Nor is the gap filled 
up which was caused by its rise in price. 

It is clear, therefore, that there is no fair field for 
any increase in the number of fivepenny papers ; but 
that for papers at a lower price there is a field open in 
England, as well as in Belgium and America. 

Should the stamp continue much longer, we may 
expect to lose nearly all our morning papers; by taking 
off the stamp, a field will be opened which will enable 
us to have a daily press dependent only on the public. 

Our opinion on the subject of the newspaper stamp 
is supported by that of the Parliamentary Committee, 
who reported last session that, apart from fiscal consi- 
derations, news was not a desirable subject of taxation. 

Your memorialists, therefore, pray that you, sir, 





| it, which, I am almost sure, belonged 


topgallant mast. The Renovation was then about 30 miles 
west of Cape Race, and the iceberg about five miles north- 
west. The master was very sick at the time, and themate . 
could not take it upon himself to bear up for the iceberg. 
A Mr. Joseph Lynch also saw the vessels, beskiies all the 
mates. The Renovation at that time was under double 
reefed fore and main topsails and forecourse, blowing very 
strong. The morning was very clear, and the mate cannot 
recollect any further particulars, and cannot tell whether 
the log is on board the Renovation, or whether the owners 
have it. The owner is Emanuel Young, a large ship-owner 
in North Shields—Northumberland-square.” 

One circumstance in this affair corroborates in a 
striking way the story of the sailors. In the Limerick 
Chronicle of May 29, 1851, there was printed the fol- 
lowing letter :— 





Ww ed hi sip, ee aged 

“We arrived here, yesterday, a passage whi 

the first thirteen leon gould to be one of the speediest 
almost on record, having been two miles to the west of 
the Bird Island in the Gulf at the time we met the ice, and 
having been for sixteen days coasting along it, with a fair 
wind ever since; it has been very rough and a number of 
ships have suffered severely ; indeed, to at to give 
any description of the ice would be useless. e have 
sailed for sixty miles of a stretch, seeking an opening 
without being able to effect one, which was most vexatious, 
as had we not met with it we should have made the passage 
in fifteen-and-a-half days. The icebergs we met with were 
frightful in size, as the oes of some of them would cover 
three times over the area of Limerick, and I do not at all 
exaggerate when I say that the steeple of the Cathedral 
would have appeared but a small pinnacle compared to the 
spires on some of them; and most to be regretted is that 
we met, or rather saw at a distance, one with two ships on 


to Franklin’s ex- 


| ploring squadron, as, from the latitude and longitude we 


will take into serious consideration the propriety of | 


introducing an Act of Parliament for exempting the 
press from all taxation, and liberating it from all 
control except that of a court of law. 
Signed by order of the Committee, and on their be- 
half, by 
Francis Prace, Treasurer, Temple-lodge, Ham- 
mersmith. 
J. ALFRED Nove io, Sub- Treasurer, 69, Dean- 
street, Soho. 
Ricuarp Moore, 
Bloomsbury. 
C. Dosson Coitet, Secretary, 20, Great Coram- 
street, Brunswick-square. 


Chairman, 25, Hart - street, 





THE MISSING ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


THE morning papers of Wednesday, (that is, some, for 
the Chronicle and Daily News were pointedly ex- 
cluded,) published a singular set of documents, evi- 
dently supplied by the Admiralty, respecting the 
missing Arctic Expedition. A merchant captain at 
Tynemouth, stated lately, in conversation with an 
officer of one of her Majesty’s ships, that two three- 
masted vessels had been seen on an iceberg off New- 
foundland, in April, 1851, by the brig Renovation, of 
This state- 
ment being accompanied with a surmise as to the pos- 
sibility of their being Sir John Franklin’s ships, the 
Lords of the Admiralty have instituted the most rigid 
inquiry. Letters have been written to the collectors 
of Customs at all the whaling ports in England and 
Scotland, in order to ascertain if any whalers answering 
to the description given were missing in 1850 or 1851 ; 
and the master of the Renovation will be closely interro- 
gated on his arrival at Venice. There is great agree- 
ment among the persons who are said to have seen the 
ships in the accounts they give. 

The master of the Renovation, Mr. Coward, is re- 
ported as having originally told the story to a fellow 
sailor at Quebec, thus :-— 

“When near the east edge of the bank, in latitude 45 
deg. 30 min. N., wind N.E., fresh breezes and clear wea- 
ther, as much as I could carry foretopmast studding sail, 
fell in with icebergs, one of which was very large, with 
field ice attached to it, in which there were two three- 
masted ships, having their masts struck and yards down, 
and all made snug; to all appearance they had passed the 
winter together in the ice. At about five o'clock in the 
morning, when within one mile of them, the mate called 
me to see the berg and ships. By the time I got up and 
dressed and on deck, my ship was abreast of them; took 
spying-glass and carefully examined them, to see if there 
was any one on board, but could not see any one. At the 
time I did not think of Sir John Franklin’s missing ships, 
anxiety to get ahead out of the danger while the weather 
was clear from fogs, and being too far past before I could 
make up my mind, caused me not to reduce sail and exa- 
mine them more accurately. I am since of opinion they 
might possibly be the missing ships.” 

Mr. Simpson, now of the British Queen, formerly 
mate of the Renovation, says— 

6 30 p.m., 4th April, 1852. 

“ About the 20th of April, 1851, Mr. Simpson, then mate 
of the Renovation, saw two full-rigged ships (about six 
a.m., one larger than the other) on an iceberg about 10 or 
12 feet high, about five miles long. The largest vessel was 
on her beam-ends, head to the westward; the smaller one 
head south, and upright, with topmast on epd, and no 


met them in, they were drifting from the direction of 
Davis’s Straits. Was there but a single one, it might 
have been a deserted whaler, but two so near each other, 
they must have been consorts. They were to windward 
of us, and a heavy sea running at the time, with thick 


| weather coming on, so that we could not board them. 





All the men hitherto mentioned bear good characters. 
The subject is exciting great interest. 





CONTINUED OUTRAGES ON BRITISH 
SUBJECTS ABROAD. 


“T HAVE now on my writing-table,” writes an intel- 
ligent correspondent from Florence, to the Daily News, 
“ papers containing full details of no less than thirteen 
cases of outrages inflicted on British subjects in the 
Tuscan dominions, none bearing date earlier than 1850. 
Let us glance at two or three :— 


“Tn the autumn of last year, Captain Arthur Walker 
was dragged through the most public streets of Florence, 
by the police, and imprisoned for twenty-two hours, for 
having been found in the house of a most 
Florentine, named Marliai [?], the said Marliai having 
incurred the vengeance of the authorities in consequence 
of his being known to read his Bible. Again, a Mr. 
Newton, an architect, seized by the police at Volterra, 
illtreated and beaten. He, however, succeeded, with the 
assistance of her Majesty's legation, in obtaining, in the 
legal tribunals, a verdict in his favour. The policeman 
who illtreated him was sentenced to a temporary impri- 
sonment, but Mr. Newton himself saw him within the 
term of that imprisonment on duty at Pisa. Again, the 
case of Dr. Aiton, a retired surgeon of the navy, who pro- 
ceeding to England, was, on his arrival at Pietra San 
arrested by the police, and poten — og day = 
night, although his rt was ly en z 
only cause onigned for this treatment was, that his dress 
probably an artist’s chapeau, was calculated to excite a 
disturbance. Then we have the case of Mr. Mather, which 
has recently occurred, and caused so much excitemen t 
This gentleman has, however, as we are informed here 
compounded with his enemies, having made a demand o 
money as indemnity. This intelligence has caused the 
greatest indignation, in consequence of the high tone he 
assumed at the time that some effort was being made to 
bring about an apology on the part of the offending 
Austrian officer, and his subsequent indignant denial o 
the very idea of his being willing to accept any pecuniar 
recompense.” 

Another correspondent of the same journal writes 
from Florence, regarding a recent transaction in Tus- 
cany, which he says has been treated with great in- 
difference, arising, probably, from i of the 
real facts, by members of the British Parliament. . 

ee ~ or about the 15th of March, allusion was made in 
both Houses of Parliament to the case of Corporal Baggs, 
of the Marine Artillery, belonging to her Majesty’s 
steamer, the Firebrand, commanded by Captain Cold, 
and at that time stationed at Leghorn. Lord Malmes- 
bury stated that the non-commissioned officer in question 
had been harshly treated, and imprisoned by the Tuscan 
police, but the superior officer of police had himself been 
unprisoned in consequence, and sati i 
made. Such, or nearly so, was Lord M: 8 
ment. The statement I proceed to make is literally 
substantially correct in every particular, and 
therein inserted of which I have not ascertained 
On Sunday, 15th February, Baggs, a of 
artillery, obtained leave from his ing officer 
on shore, and remain absent until Monday . 
During the Sunday evening, Corporal Page, when walk 
ing in the streets of perceived he 
vane by two or three poli ae — 
‘ootsteps was pertinaciously continued, was 
offensive to him, he remonstrated, telling them 
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that he was on leave, and wished to be allowed to follow 
the bent of his own inclinations. Doubtless this remon- 
strance on the part of the corporal would have had but 
little effect, as, neither understanding the other’s language, 
any colloquy, however eloquently maintained, would, un- 
der the circumstances, be but lost breath. Fortunately, a 
Maltese gentleman happened to pass by, and seeing a non- 
commissioned officer of her Majesty’s marines in earnest 
conversation with Italian gendarmes, stopped, and kindly 
offered his services as interpreter. He immediately per- 
ceived the true state of the case, clearly explaining to 
the gendarmes that the man was on leave, that leave ex- 
tagline to the following morning; that he was, moreover, 
a non-commissioned officer, and, as such, entitled to re- 


spect. The gendarmes still stated their intention to follow 
the man, The 


corporal then volunteered to accompany | 


them to the nearest police-office, to request that he might 


be no longer molested. Here the Maltese, having as he | 


thought done all that was requisite, disappears from the 
scene. The enters the police-office, and at the 
same time one of the gendarmes runs to another office 
but little distant, and procures an iron chain; with this 
he and his comrades, strong in numbers as in insolence, 
attempt to bind the unfortunate Baggs, who, however, 
being a man of most powerful frame, and indignant at the 
outrageous treatment he was receiving, smashes the ma- 
nacles they are attempting to put on him, and very nearly 
puts the whole force to flight. It speaks strongly in the 
man’s favour, that though master of the field for the 


General, and the Right Hon. Cecil Forester. When 
the cloth had been cleared away, and the “ loving cup” 
had been sent round, the Lord Mayor proposed the 
usual loyal toasts, which were received with great ap- 
plause. “The Church” was acknowledged by the 
Bishop of Manchester. “The Navy and the Army” 
by the Duke of Northumberland and General Sir Archi- 
bald Maclaine. The Lord Mayor then proposed the 
health of “The Earl of Derby and Her Majesty’s 
Ministers,” which was received with loud cheering. 
| Lord Derby, in the first half of his speech told the 
audience what he was not going to speak about, and in 
| the remainder apologised for having nothing to say. 





| “It would be inexcusable,” he said, “to introduce any 
topic of politics at this season of good-will, and in this 
| company.” He touched lightly on the difficulties of 
| his situation “with little leisure to mature measures to 
| be snbmitted to Parliament.” He believed that both 
friends and opponents alike gave them credit for not 
shrinking from the responsibility of office, when their 
refusal would have caused a “ protracted Ministerial 
interregnum at the commencement of a session of Par- 
liament.” 


“T do not presume to speak of any political course of 


moment, he struck no one, but merely used his best efforts | action; but this I say, that I hope I see indications, and 


to obtain his liberty. Baggs was eventually mastered ; 
a reinforcement of men and chains arrived, and 


icted a severe wound on his forehead. Baggs was next 


laid flat on his back, bound in chains on the table of the | 


police-office until the following morning ; he was then, in 
road daylight, marched in irons, still, of course, in his 
uniform, through the streets of Leghorn to another police- 


office, where he was eventually found by an officer of his | 


| indications not to he mistaken, in this metropolis, that 
| we are not looked upon as a set of reckless or careless 
the corporal was bagged. The cowardly ruffians, then | 
_ sure of their prey, struck him repeatedly, and in- | 


men, likely to endanger the credit of the country and its 
great commercial and mercantile interests, or to neglect 
the great religious, moral, and social obligations which 
must rest upon us. (Cheers.) A change of Government 
so total as has taken place could in some countries have 
been considered only next to a revolution; here we hap- 
pily see that such changes can take place, not only without 
disturbance to the ordinary course of public affairs—with- 


ship sent in search of him. Now, it is necessary to add to | out ruffling in the slightest degree the serene aspect of 


this statement the fact, as fully proved by all the witnesses 
(whose depositions were, doubtless, forwarded to her Ma- 
jesty’s Government by her Majesty's chargé d'affaires) that 
Corporal 
was creating no disturbance, or outraging any national 
prejudices or customs; he was simply amusing himself 

this evidence is strongly corroborated by the irreproachable 
character given the man by Captain Codd; oe it ap- 
pears no man on the ship’s books was more highly esteemed 
by his officers. Captain Codd immediately entered into 
communication with Mr. Scarlett, the chargé @affuires, 
by whom the case was most warmly taken up. 


serious ndence ensued between Captain Codd, her 


gg chargé @affaires, and the Tuscan government, | 
and I 


ave every reason to believe with a result so little 
satisfactory, that Mr. Scarlett threatened to demand his 
passports unless reparation was made in seven days. Be- 
fore the expiration of that time, the Duc de Casigliano 


Baggs was perfectly sober, was offending no one, | 


A very | 


society, and without disturbing (I say it with still greater 
happiness) for a single moment the personal friendship of 
political opponents.” (Cheers.) 

The nation was attached to the constitution and the 
ancient institutions of the country, and every one was 
well aware and fully satisfied that no Minister could 
direct his course beyond the limits of the constitution. 

“ Well is it known that no Minister can direct the affairs 
of this country permanently or for any lengthened period 
unless he enjoy the confidence and support of his fellow 
countrymen. (Hear, hear.) Whether we do enjoy that 
confidence as a Government no distant time will clearly 
and undeniably prove. (Hear, hear.) If we do not pos- 


| sess that confidence, I, for one, can say, with perfect sin- 


cerity, that I shall resign office, and with it the labours and 


anxieties of public life, with far more of readiness and far | 


more of comfort to myself than I have undertaken the 


offered as redress that the offending corporal of gendarmes | arduous and painful responsibilities which a sense of duty 


(not the superior officers of police, as stated by Lord 


for eight days. As the case was referred to the Foreign- 
office in London, we may presume that this miscalled re- 


paration was justly considered by Mr. Scarlett as no repa- | 


ration at all—the more so, as no security was given that 
the said punishment would be inflicted, and it is notorious 
that the Tuscan government upheld the conduct of their 
authorities, but being compelled by the firm and decided 


conduct of Mr. Scarlett to do something, they went | 


through the farce of pretending to sacrifice a subordinate 
officer of police. I am credibly informed, from an unerr- 
ing source in Paris, that the Duc de Casigliano sent in- 


make a statement of the case to the Foreign-office in Lon- 


| imposed upon me.” 
Malmesbury,) should be suspended, and put under arrest | 


| 
| 
| 


| Sovereign, and of the support of the people of this | end. 
| great empire. 


| by the American Minister, and the customary recipro- 
" u 1 | cation of complimentary toasts and speech 
structions to Prince Joseph Poniatowsky, the representa- | 

tive of Tuscany at the courts of England and France, to | 


(Hear, hear.) 
But if the Ministry should be honoured by the sup- 


question of free-trade and protection, 
been rather disappointed. They mat an 


The following reply was sent b i 
to a memorial presented to him’ ad a te Mii 
the Exchequer on the subject of the emer 
solidated Annuities,” signed by 70 Irish 
forwarded by Sir Lucius O’Brien. The oat 
runs as follows :— Awe 


Downing-street / 
“My pear Srr Lucivs,—I have ie 
knowledge the receipt of the memorial ‘tea 
in your letter of the 2nd inst., and which T have he 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The number 
respectability of the signatures attached would of al 
selves command the respectful attention of the then. 
ment, even were the importance of the subi Gover 
less than I readily acknowledge it to be, fe 
now before Parliament was necessary for the — 
giving legal effect to the amount of relief aff a 
Treasury minute of the late Government, but T can 
no better proof of the spirit in which my cullagen 
myself are anxious to approach the subject than the aw 
sent which I readily gave to Lord Monteagle’s motionfany 
select committee of the House of Lords, which ig now di. 
gently aoe in investigating all the ¢j 
connected with these advances, the repa : 
has been provided for by the Consolidated Anmuligt 
“I have the honour to be, dear Sir Lucius, 


“Sir L. O'Brien, Bart, MP. ahs 
The Earl of Derby is putting himself in a fair 
to find unqualified favour in the eyes of that large and 
influential section of the Irish gentry who have united 
for the purpose of obtaining the easiest possible terms 
for the settlement of’ the long standing account detween 
themselves and the Lords of Her Majesty’s Treasury, 





PRESERVATION OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE 


ANOTHER reception of the public in the Crystal Palace 
was accomplished on Saturday ; again for a few brie 
hours some thousands of persons were scattered 

its vast and desolate aisles. Whether influenced by 
the sanguine hope of preserving the fabric, or by the 
regretful expectation of its speedy removal, the same 
| unflagging spirit of admiration seemed universally to 
prevail. The chances of an unfavourable issue to the 
| natural desire to retain so brilliant a memorial of tho 
| 





triumphal scenes which have so lately been the al 
absorbing topic, invest these later visits with madam 
| choly anticipations of a possible farewell. So thoroughly 
is the display of 1851 associated in every mind with 
the building itself, that the acres of vacant flooring 
| suggest, even to the most unimaginative, the reedlle 
tion of what has been, and is now past. It certainly 





port of “the intelligence of the country,” no sacrifice | presents now a very different scene. The transept is 


of “time, health, or life itself” would be deemed too 
much to prove themselves worthy of the favour of the 


The Earl sat down amid great applause 
from all parts of the Hall. The health of “The 
Foreign Ministers present’ was briefly acknowledged 


been duly performed, the Lord Mayor and his guests 
retired to the drawing-rooms at about half-past ten 


don, and to demand that Captain Codd should be repri- | o'clock, and the party began to break up. 


manded. 

Verily, it would seem that under a Tory Govern- 
ment the uniform of a British officer may no longer 
prefer the commonest claim to be treated with respect ; 
on the contrary, it must endeavour to atone for the 
supposed liberal tendencies of British subjects in plain 
clothes, by a more conspicuous submission to outrage, | 
and by @ more ostentatious humiliation. 





LORD DERBY AT THE MANSION-HOUSE. 


Easter Monpay is a great day for London proper. 
The Lord Mayor goes to Church in his stupendons 
triumphal car; the Blue-coat boys are admitted to an 
audience of the civic satrap, and are regaled with buns, 
and “tipped” with sixpences; Bow bells are rung 
industriously ; and the glories of the day are crowned 
by a banquet at the Mansion-house, to which the 
Cabinet Ministers are always invited, and at which two 
or three generally arrange to be present. The Ear! of 
Derby, the Premier, according to long-established 
etiquette in the case of a new Ministry, honoured the 
Lord Mayor with his company on Monday last. The 
banquet in the Egyptian Hall was of the usual sump- 
tuous description; covers were laid for 350. Mr. 
Abbot Lawrence, the American Minister, the Turkish 
Minister, and Madame Musurus, Baron Bentinck, the 
Dutch Envoy, and the Swedish Minister, represented 
the corps diplomatique. Besides Lord Derby, the 
members of Government present were, the Duke of 
Northumberland with his Duchess, the Earl of Hard- 
wicke with his Countess, Mr. Secretary Walpole and 
Mrs. Walpole, the Judge Advocate, the Solicitor 








IRELAND, 

A DEPUTATION, headed by the Duke of Leinster, the 
Earl of Roden, Viscount Monk, &c., waited upon the 
Lord Lieutenant on Monday to present an address on 
the part of the Royal Agricultural Improvement So- 
ciety of Ireland, congratulating his Excellency upon 
his arrival in this country, and requesting permission 
to enrol his name as vice-patron. The address spoke 
of the great depression of the agricultural interest, and 
the severe sufferings to which the owners and occupiers 
of land have been subjected for the last few years, as 
causes which had naturally retarded the progress 
of the society. Notwithstanding these draw- 
backs, it was stated that there had been a manifest 
improvement in the cultivation of the soil. Lord 
Eglinton was very guarded in his reply, merely ob- 
serving,— 


| clear, excepting a solitary fountain, a refreshment 
counter, and a few seats and tables at the northem 
From one of the pillars on the right, where the 
| transept is intersected by the nave, was hung one of 
| the views of the building, as proposed to be altered for 
| a winter-garden, according to the plan of Sir Joseph 
| Paxton. Lord John Manners having positively for- 


| 
| 
} 


es having | bidden a second introduction of military bands, the 


| music was confined to a performance upon the organ 
by Mr. W.'T. Best, who played selections from Morar, 
Haydn, Handel, Mendelssohn, and Sebastian Bach, 
concluding with the Hallelujah Chorus, at five o’clotk. 
During the afternoon the company promenaded in the 
nave, ascended into the galleries, described the different 
sections to their friends from memory, looked cariowly 
at the maze of pipes exposed to view in the machinery 
department, and, in fact, followed the bent of their 
different humours; and as the declining rays of an Ww 
clouded sun shone unimpeded through the transept 
roof, gradually and silently withdrew. It was rather 
warm, the canvas awning no longer moderating the 
effect of the glass roof; but it by no mean3 follows that 
such a retreat would not be most agreeabie daring the 
prevalence of the bitter east winds with which the 
metropolis is so often favoured, while the canvas cal 





easily be restored if the preservation of the building be 


| decided upon. 


i 
“That agriculture has always been the foundation of the 


prosperity of every nation, there can, I think, be but one 
opinion, and a society which has for its object the develop- 
ment of the resources of this country, by improving the 
breed of cattle and the system of husbandry, and circu- 


lating scientific knowledge among the farming classes, | 


ought to receive the cordial support of all who wish well 
to Ireland. I sincerely hope that the industry of your 
people, encouraged by the example and fortified by the in- 
structions of societies such as this, may, ere long, overcome 
the severe depression under which the agricultural in- 
terests have of late years been labouring, and triumph 
over the difficulties which have so long crippled their 
energies.” 


| 
| 


| 


With respect to the means now being taken to arrest 
the sentence of demolition, the petitions to both Houses 
of Parliament, lying in the building, received ai im 
mense number of signatures. At three o'clock a general 
meeting of the committee took place in the large room 
near the south entrance, and resolutions were wna 
mously adopted to organize district committees and get 
up public meetings in various parts of London, so that 
the metropolitan public generally may have an, oppor: 
tunity of expressing their views and opinions upon ¥ 
subject. Meetings with this object will take place im 
the course of next week, and on Monday the I 
there will be a general public meeting of the peo 
London. a 

For the country the annexed form of petition 


It would appear that the deputation were anxious | been suggested, and a great many already cure 
in various cities, towns, and borouglis = 


to have elicited from the Viceroy an opinion upon the 
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CRABLE THE COMMONS OF GREAT BRITAIN 

Ee eee AND, 1X PARLIAMENT ASSEMBLED. 
ore petition of the undersigned inhabitants of 

*The 

2 that your petitioners have heard with great 
. intention to take down the Crystal Palace in 
ae oat they regard that structure as the object 
‘orld’ admiration, and they believe it to be capable 
bet : f public utility and 


i{being adapted to many purposes 0 


‘ rs ly y your honour- 
* ‘ur petitioners therefore humbly pray y 
take such measures as will ensure the pre- 
use 


se H of the said palaee, and its dedication to the use 
grvaiton 0 
ie. , - 
en petitioners will ever pray. ‘ 
Francis Fuller has addressed a letter to the daily 
he. stating that advances have been made to Messrs. 
Cul Henderson by clients of Messrs. Johnston, 


eech, of Moorgate-street, for the pur- 
, and ’ oe E s 1 
dw of the building for 70,000/7., in the event of the 
ont declining to become the owners on the 
ified. 
Pe petant correspondence between Lord John 
the Chief Commissioner of Works, and Messrs. 
jor and Henderson, was on Wednesday laid before the 
jeeral Committee for the Preservation of the Build- 
a» and has the effect of not only putting a stop to 
m4 Je announced for Saturday, but also of 
daaiy closing the Crystal Palace to the public, unless 
the most active and unremitting exertions are made to 
gre it from the threatened demolition, and to convert 
itinto one of the “ permanent institutions” of the metro- 

» The cream of the Chief Commissioner's first 
ister to Messrs. Fox and Henderson is contained in 
sefillowing passages -— 

‘The Chief Commissioner regrets to find that, notw ith- 
ganding the intimations conveyed to you, the building 
ju been used by you for the purpose of public prome- 
wies and concerts; that you have taken money for ad- 
sinions thereto; that by means of advertisements in the 

rs. and otherwise, you have induced a concourse 
persons to assemble in the building, in the park, and in 
the uring thoroughfares ; and that such assemblages 
hare been injurious to the park, detrimental to the pro- 
paty in its immediate neighbourhood, and otherwise pre- 
judicial to the peace and quiet of the vicinity. 

“Yoder these circumctances, his lordship feels it incum- 
bent upon him, under the advice of the law officers of the 

to take measures for preventing the further mis- 

jation of the building; but, before doing so, he 
it rh to make you acquainted with his intentions, 
inthe hope that, upon the receipt of this communication, 
vou will see the propriety of forthwith abstaining from 
your present course of proceeding. In the event, however, 
of isting in the application of the building to its 

Jour persisting P} 
present objectionable uses, or to any purpose other than 
those specifically mentioned in the Royal warrant, the 
assistance of a court of competent jurisdiction will be sought 
to restrain you and all other persons from a perseverance 
in that course, and from proceeding otherwise than bond 
fie for the purpose of taking down and removing the 
building with the materials and contents, in accordance 
with the terms therein set forth.” 

In Messrs, Fox and Henderson’s reply they say :— 
“In immediate deference to his lordship’s desire, we 
uve sent to the morning newspapers an advertisement, of 
vhich the annexed is a copy. With a view to prevent dis- 
turbance, we propose to allow the entrance of persons who, 
mignorance of this notice, present themselves for admission 
tomorrow, but to close the doors finally on and after 
Thureday, the 15th instant.” 

The copy of the advertisement runs as follows :-— 
“Closise or tH Crystat Patace.—Notice is hereby 
given that, in consequence of a communication from the 
ofice of her Majesty's Works and Public Buildings, the 
Ishibition building can no longer be thrown open to the 
public by the contractors. 

Fox, Henperson, axp Co 

“London, April 13.” pe : 
Lord John Manners seems determined to achieve an 
wpopularity surpassing that of Lord Seymour, the 
nughty victor of Ann Hicks. ‘The report of the sub- 
committee for the preservation of the building, shows 
— gentlemen who have undertaken to conduct 
dn do not intend to let the noble lord have 
n own way. 

THE WAR WITH BURMAH. 

—— war has not yet advanced beyond the 
preparation, 

i efficient and formidable character. By the latest 
re dated Bombay, March the 15th, we learn that 
ihe cantts despatched from that port reached Ma- 
Dr on the 7th of that month, and that three compa- 
of artillery, the 51st Foot, and two native regi- 
» Were ready for immediate embarkation. The 
from Caleutta would not be ready for starting so 
aatly as that from Madras, and as the two forces must 

act 1 . . . Z 
“al it would be scarce ly possible to 
litte campaign before the first week in April, when 
More than a month would remain before the com- 
aian of the rains. The whole naval force when 
ry in Burmese waters will form the largest, the 
Which lent, and the most terrific fleet of steamers 


ever been collected together in the east. It 





but the preparations made are of 


will consist of the Feroze, the Moozuffer, the Sesostris, 
the Zenobia, the Semiramis, the Medusa, the Hugh 
Lindsay, the Tenasserim, the Fire Queen, the Enter- 
prise, the Proserpine, and the Phlegethon, 12 steamers 
belonging to the Honourable Company, and one, the 
Hermes, of her Majesty’s navy. Of these vessels, two 
are of 500-horse power and 1,500 tons, and one of 300- 
horse power and 1,200 tons, all armed with large 
swivel guns of 8-inch calibre. The last accounts from 
Moulmain mention aneattempt on the part of the Bur- 
mese to drive off her Majesty’s brig Serpent, which was 
blockading Bassien. Every preparation had been made 
by the Burmese to defend all assailable points on the 
coast, and 20,000 men were assembled at Rangoon to 
repel our troops. Our forces were to rendezvous at 
the mouth of the Cass, on the eastern branch of the 
Irawaddy, and would probably proceed up the latter 
branch to Prome, to avoid the’ resistance prepared on 
the route by Rangoon. 





MORE GOLD IN AUSTRALIA. 
Accounts from South Australia, cid Batavia and Sin- 
gapore, are brought down to January the 6th. The pros- 
pects of the settlement are rapidly undergoing a marvel- 
lous change, whether for the better or worse time aloue 
From the first establishment of the colony 
it has experienced a rapid prosperity unexampled—its 
mining treasure raised it above the sister settlements, 
and its far-famed Burra Burra, copper mines, at length 
becume a term in every one’s mouth to denote great 
mineral wealth. A crowded, busy, and industrious 
population, a perfect freedom from the taint of con- 
victism, served to accelerate the progress of South 
Australia, until its chief city, Adelaide, teemed with 
the happiest of the colonial population. A rapid 
change has passed over it: the once crowded city is 
now deserted. Its busy population have quitted the 


can show. 


ments, but because the alluring prospects of the gold 
fields of Victoria have worked the inhabitants into a 
state of mania, which has prevailed so generally that 
Adelaide’s condition is not inaptly illustrated by the 
example of Goldsmith’s Deserted Villaye. By sea and 
land it is no exaggeration to say the colonists were 
leaving not by scores or hundreds, but literally by 
thousands, for the Victoria gold diggings. The Govern- 
ment was alarmed—the consternation was general. In 
order, if possible, to stem the tide of emigration, the 
governor had offered a reward of 1000/. for the dis- 
covery of a workable gold mine within the colony. The 
Adelaide papers contain numerous accounts of gold 
discoveries, but much uncertainty prevailed on the 
subject, and a general opinion was current that unless 
a workable gold field was found before March—when 
there would be an abundance of water at the Victoria 
fields for gold washing—the colony would be almost 
depopulated. 

The following are items of news from the Victoria 
gold diggings :— 

Of the richness of the diggings at Mount Alexander 
there is not a question; but the total want of that great 
staff of life, water, had compelled thousands to abandon 
their search for gold; whilst the inroads of disease threat- 
ened to thin the ranks of those who remained. 

The Sydney Morning Herald of Jan. 10, under the 
heading of “ Four Tons of Gold,” has the following :-— 

The ate, which yesterday sailed for England, conveyed 
from our shores upwards of two tons of gold; and the 
Melbourne, which sailed from Port Phillip last week, had 
on board nearly two tons and a quarter. It is probable 
that both these vessels will reach England about the end 
of April, and the report that four tons and a quarter of 
gold has arrived from Australia, will add to the excite- 
ment which the previously received news will have caused. 

The price of gold in Sydney ranged from 54s. to 56s. 
per ounce. 





LORD CAMPBELL AND THE 

ASSOCIATION. 
SrratHEDEN Hovse, Kensington, the residence of 
Lord Campbell, was on Wednesday the scene of a 
conference on the present position of the bookselling 
trade. Lord Campbell, accompanied by Mr. George 
Grote and Dr. Milman, the Dean of St. Paul’s, met a 
deputation from the Bookselling Association, and 
observed, afler receiving the members of the deputa- 
tion with great courtesy, that he should be very glad 
if, associated with Dr. Milman, Mr. Grote, and others 
who might assist them, he could be instrumental in 
settling the important question which had arisen in 
the bookselling trade. Lord Granville, Sir W. Page 
Wood, and Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, who were 
invited, were unfortunately unable to attend. Lord 
Campbell had requested that Messrs. Bickers and 
Bush, Mr. Chapman, and other gentlemen who took 
an opposite view to the Booksellers’ Association, should 
have due notice given them of the meeting. He had 
received, in reply to that invitation, a letter from Mr. 


BOOKSELLING 





shore, not because it has failed in any one of its allure- | 





Chapman, complaining that longer notice of the meet- 
ing had not been given him. He had also received a 
letter from Messrs. Bickers and Bush in reply to the 
invitation addressed to them, stating that they felt 
that upon this question compromise was impossible ; 
that the inevitable tendency of the age was to open 
an unlimited free trade; and that they felt assured 
no other arrangement would or could be final. Lord 
Campbell could only state for himself, that he desired 
that the most ample opportunity should be given for 
any one who took an interest in the matter, to pro- 
duce any statement or evidence ; and that he wished 
it distinctly to be understood that he had not as yet 
formed any opinion on the disputed question. Dr. 
Milman and Mr. Grote expressed their concurrence in 
the observations of the noble lord. 

Mr. Longman then proceeded at considerable length 
to explain the objects of the Booksellers’ Association, 
and the questions in dispute between that association 
and a portion of the bookselling trade, termed “ under- 
sellers.” Mr. Murray believed that it would be im- 
possible to carry on business if the system of under- 
selling were permitted : 

“The same underselling had prevailed in other busi- 
nesses, and had been found to be ruinous. To show that 
the plan adopted by the Booksellers’ Association was 
carried out by other trades, he might mention that he had 
in his possession a circular from a firm in the neighbour- 
hood of Manchester, who were manufacturers of muslins, 
stating that they dealt with no customer who did not 
sign a we ged engaging, under the penalty of a fine, not to 
sell under certain prices. It had been urged against the 
booksellers that their system was an infraction of free- 
trade rag, rd but he had the positive assurance that 
when Mr. Cobden was in business for hi he never 
allowed his muslins to be undersold. He had been in- 
formed also that Mr. Bright, who was manufacturing a 
new description of carpets, would deal only with those’ 
persons who would engage not to sell them at a depre- 
ciated price. (A laugh.) He might observe, also, that 
barristers and physicians had fixed the amount of their 
fees, and would not receive less than a certain sum. The 
result of an alteration in the present system would be that 
he must reduce very much the number of books he 

ublished; for he certainly would not trust un 

»cause he did not believe their profits were such as to 
keep their heads above water.” 

Several London and provincial booksellers having 
taken part in the conference, and all expressed their 
opinions in favour of the objects of the Booksellers’ 
Association, Lord Campbell addressed the deputation : 

“He said the case had been very ably argued on the 
part of the association; but, although a t deal of 
valuable information had been afforded on the subject, he 
and his friends, Dr. Milman and Mr. Grote, were not at 
present in a situation to express an opinion upon the 
question. In his opinion they 
maxim ‘ Audi alteram partem. ven if he were con- 
vineed by the arguments he had heard in favour of the 
association, he would like to hear the other side, who 
might convert him. (A laugh.) Lord Eldon never would 


| decide any cause, however clear it might be, without hear- 


ing the side against which he was inclined. He must 
that his mind was quite unbiassed on this question, un’ 
he had a further opportunity of information and discussion. 
If Mr. Bickers, Mr. Bentley, Mr. C \ 
gentleman wished to be heard, he would be most happy to 
meet them, without expecting them to say that they would 
change their mode of dealing in conformity with any 
opinion expressed by himself or his fri _ 

After some conversation it was arranged, that if any 
of the “undersellers” desired to argue the case against 
the association, Lord Campbell, the Dean of St. Paul’s, 
Mr. Grote, and probably other literary gentlemen, 
would be prepared to hear their statements, between 
the 16th and 21st of May. 





DEPARTURE OF ROSAS FOR ENGLAND. 


By the royal-mail steamer Tay, which arrived at South- 
ampton on Thursday, having left Buenos Ayres on the 
3rd of March, and Bahia on the 21st, we learn that 








General Rosas, with his daughter Manuelita, left Bahia 
in H.M.S. Conflict, on the 5th of March. It is said 
that he is coming to England empty-handed—penny- 
less, in faect—but this is not very probable. The allied 
Brazilian and Oriental army entered Buenos Ayres on 
the 19th of February, and were received with great 
demonstrations of joy by the inhabitants. A provi- 
sional government was formed immediately after the 
departure of Rosas, with Don Vincente Lopes as pre- 
sident. Amnesty and oblivion of the past has been 
accorded to all, a few traitors only excepted. Decrees 
have been issued ordering the restitution to their owners 
of the numerous houses which Rosas had embargoed. 
The property of Rosas, of every description, is de- 
clared to belong to the state. General Mancilla, the 
brother-in-law of Rosas, was a passenger in the Tay, 
and landed at Lisbon, and, from his own account, is 
going to the court of Spain to offer Buenos Ayres to a 
Spanish prince. 

This officer was left in charge of the city, until Ur- 
quiza should make his entry, to protect it from plunder 
and preserve the peace. However, outrages were com- 
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mitted to a great extent ; and ona representation being 
made to Urquiza, he despatched an order to seize Man- 
cilla, and shoot him immediately; but Mancilla 
managed to escape, and sought protection under the 
British flag. It is said that the Brazilian diplomatists 
and generals, at Buenos Ayres, are beginning to sus- 
pect that General Urquiza, having got the upper hand, 
will turn out a second Rosas. The English diplomatic 
agent, however, had taken a favourable view of his po- 
licy, and was of opinion that Urquiza was honestly bent 
on obtaining a constitutional government for the Ar- 
gentine Republic. 





LOSS OF THE BIRKENHEAD. 


A TERRIBLE sensation has been caused at Portsmouth 
by the news of the melancholy loss of the Birkenhead, 
nearly the whole of the crew having belonged to that 
port. The dockyard has been the scene of many heart- 
rending exhibitions of grief, and numerous have been 
the applications for information by widows and orphans. 
The Port-Admiral and Admiral-Superintendent have 
evinced the utmost anxiety and readiness to render all 
the information in their power, and to alleviate as far 
as in their ability lies the distress occasioned by this 
unlooked-for calamity. A special general meeting of 


Mr. Norton inquired—* How old are you?” 

Prisoner (carelessly).—* Twenty-eight.” 

Mr. Norton.—* What is your name ?” 

Prisoner.—* Thomas Cathie Wheeler.” 

Eliza Phillips, in answer to questions from the magis- 
trate, said that she had known Wheeler since he was a 
baby; had resided in the same house with him and his 
mother since last August. His mother often said there 
was something wrong with him. He often used to walk 
about the house with a flat-iron or a hatchet in his hand. 

The Prisoner.—‘ My mother did not fear though, gen- 
tlemen.” s 

The Magistrate.—“ It is my duty to inform you that 
every word you say will be taken down, and may be used 
in evidence against you.” 

The Prisoner,—“ I don’t fear anything.” 

The Witness.—“ I have seen him with the iron and the 
hatchet in his hand, muttering to himself at frequent in- 
tervals.” 

The Prisoner.—* I have a habit of speaking to myself, as 
I have no one else to speak to, and my mother was always 
blackguarding me.” 

Eliza Phillips then stated, that at 12 o’clock that same 
morning she heard a “scuffling noise” upstairs, that she 
called out for Mrs. Wheeler, and heard no answer. She 
tapped and knocked repeatedly at the door of the room, 
which at last was partially opened by Thomas Wheeler, 
who held something in his right hand. He looked at her 
for a moment, and then hastily shut the door in her face. 
She immediately ran down stairs and told Mrs. Toms that 
she was afraid something was the matter. In a minute or 





the town council was held on Saturday afternoon, at 
two o'clock, when it was resolved to hold a public | 
meeting, and to take other measures to raise funds in | 
aid of the widows and other sufferers by the wreck. | 
The Mayor presided, and headed the subscription list | 
with a donation of 25/.; besides which, 90/. were sub- 
scribed at once by the members present, although not 
more than half of the corporation attended. 

The following extract from the Portsmouth Times 
deserves serious consideration :— 


“ Most of our brother journalists have, with more or 
less precipitancy, placed blame on the master commanding 
(Mr. Salmond), and attach the cause of the catastrophe to 
his supposed hugging of the shore to save time and dis- 
tance in the discharge of his important duty. We do not 
believe such to have been his culpability. We know the 
Birkenhead to have ever been a most dangerous vessel to 
steer, in consequence of which vital fault she has been 
very nearly lost on more than one occasion previously. 
We know from the best of evidence—personal acquaint- 
ance—that her compasses would not act under the com- 
monest circumstances, and were always, or nearly always, 
in error; we know the Birkenhead has been swung round 
the entire circle at Spithead three times, and her com- 

asses have never showed the shadow even of a movement ! 

ye know further, that on another occasion, whilst at sea, 
so utterly impossible was it for the master to navigate the 
ship owing to the attraction of the iron upon the com- 
passes, that the master was compelled for safety to take 
them up into the mizentop to endeavour to steer the ship 
by them! The Birkenhead was an iron steam-vessel, of 
1400 tons, built by Laird, of Birkenhead, for a steam- 
frigate, but so far from being enabled to carry a battery 
of guns, she could not carry her coals! was consequently 
converted into a troop-ship, in which character she never 
enjoyed a 1 reputation, as many officers who have 
sailed and held appointments in her can testify. She left | 
this port last on the 2nd of January, on which day she | 
victualled as her own troop service complement 129 per- 
sons, her apportioned complement being 131. As a navi- | 
gator Mr. Salmond ranked among the most skilful of the | 
masters of the Royal Navy. His latter services were in | 
the Retribution steam-frigate, and the Vengeance, 84, | 
under Captains Lushington and the Earl of Hardwicke; | 
then the Fisgard, 42, at Woolwich, from which ship he | 
was appointed to the ¢ 1 of the Birkenhead on the 
8th of February, 1851.” | 

With such facts as these (if facts they are, and the 
writer speaks like one having authority and acquainted | 
with the subject both practically and personally) we | 
are inclined to put a very mitigated construction upon 
the reports of others as to the want of discretion shown | 
by Mr. Salmond in the matter of the course steered by | 
the steamer when she struck. 
| 


| 














MATRICIDE IN LAMBETH. 


ELiZaBETH WHEELER, a widow, lived with her son, 
twenty-cight years of age, at No. 1, Durham-place, Ken- 
nington-road, immediately facing Bethlehem Hospital for 
lunatics. In the same house resided also a Mr. at a 
carpet-bag manufacturer, and his family. On Saturday | 
afternoon, about one o'clock, Mrs.Toms heard a loud 
scream in one of the upper rooms, which was succeeded 
by a mg fall on the floor. She immediately ran to 
ascertain the cause, when Thomas Wheeler, the widow’s | 
son, rushed her out of the house, carrying in his | 
hand a stick and a knife. Mrs. Toms went up stairs, and 
was horrorstruck at finding the woman’s bod 
the floor in a of blood, and the head lying on the 
table. Mrs. Toms gave the alarm, and in a few minutes 
Wheeler was secured by a policeman in Kennington-road. 
He made no resistance, and at once admitted that he had 
murdered his mother, and also informed the officer that he 
had not long been liberated from a lunatic asylum. In 
the afternoon he was examined before Mr. Norton, at the | 
Lambeth Police Court. When placed at the bar he looked | 
way conned him. He is described as a well-made man, | 
with large black eyes, regular features, and an intelligent 
countenance, 


lying on 


two Wheeler came down stairs. The women then went 
upstairs and discovered the murdered woman's body. This 
witness also said that she had noticed Wheeler talking 
louder to himself than usual that morning, and his mother 
had been alarmed at his conduct. 

Mr. Norton (to the prisoner).— Do you wish to ask the 
witness any question ?” 

The Prisoner.—* The fact is that she has threatened to 
send me to the workhouse for a great length of time; and 
she said she would have me dragged away, and I suppose 
they cannot drag people away inthe most gentle manner.” 

Mr. Norton.—* Do you wish to ask the witness any 
question ?” 

The Prisoner.—* All she has said is true.” 

Elizabeth Toms, the wife of Charles Toms, carpet-bag 
maker and landlord of the house, No. 1, Durham-place, 
said that she had known Wheeler and his mother for nine 
or ten months. He did nothing for his living, for he was not 
able to do anything. His mother supported him, with some 
assistance from friends. His manner was irregular, and 
lately he had been getting worse. When he had his fits 
on him he looked very pale and ill. 

The Prisoner.—* All without liberty—she was bagged— 
I was worried.” 

Mrs. Toms then related all that she had seen on the 
morning of the murder. The next witness was Mr. T. 
Hutchinson, the surgeon, who had been called in by Mr. 
Toms, about one o'clock. He. said :—* On entering the 
front room I found the body lying on the floor, with the 
head on the table, separated from the body. There was 
a knife lying partly underneath the head, and a hatchet 
near it. The handle of the hatchet was covered with blood ; 
the edge of it appeared to have been wiped, but there was 
blood on other parts of it.’ (The hatchet, a small one, 
was here produced.) 

The Prisoner.—* She deserved it, and I put her head on 
the table; however, it is of no consequence.” 

The Witness.—* The knife is covered with blood. The 
body was a foot or a foot and a half from the edge of the 
table. The body was lying in a different direction from 
the head. The feet were nearest to the door. I put my 
hand on the body and felt it warm. The woman who went 
up with me screamed and left me alone, and I then went 
to the window and called out to the people in the street to 
fetch a policeman. I don’t think she could have been dead 
more than ten minutes when I got there. I think the 
woman was first struck with the hatchet, then cut with the 
knife, and the vertebre afterwards severed with the 
hatchet. On the right side of the head there was a wound 
from an inch to an inch and a half long, but I do not think 
that was the cause of death. The scalp and the bone were 
cut through, as it appears to me, with the hatchet. I think 
.a scuffle must have taken place, as a bundle of clothes 

which was in the room was in a confused state. I saw a 
flat iron lying close to the clothes. Near the woman’s 
body there was a pillow, on the surface of which was blood, 
and impressions as of a man’s knees. Underneath the pil- 
low there was a side-comb, and one similar to it entangled 
in the woman’s hair and broken. There was also a 
large comb at the side of the pillow. There was diluted 
blood in the basin in the prisoner’s bedroom, and blood on 
the wash-hand stand, and also on the towel.” 

The Magistrate-—“ Have you anything to ask this gen- 
tleman ?” 

The Prisoner.—*I have nothing to ask. I should like 
the window to be left open while the corpse is in the room. 
[ didn’t think of that before. It is the last request, per- 
haps, I shall make.” 

Lockyer, the policeman who apprehended Wheeler, re- 
lated the following conversation which had passed between 
him and the prisoner on their way to the station-house. 
Wheeler said, “ They have not let me go far; I have been 
tormented for four or five years by them.” I said, “ Do 
you mean to say that you have killed your mother?” and 
1e said, “I have; I am sorry for it.” I said, “ How came 
you to do it? “ Well,” he said, “I have been tormented 
for four or five years.” I asked him how he did it, and he 


| said, “She was coming in at the door, and I knocked her 
| down with the flat iron, and I found that was not sufficient, 


and I then took the carving-knife. She was very to 
and I then struck her head off with the hatchet.” At the 
station-house I found a knife in his coat pocket, and I 


| asked him what he was going to do with it, and he said, 


“That was for myself.” I understood that he was going 
to cut his own throat. I afterwards went to the house 


No. 1, in Durham-place. I saw the . = 
floor dead, with her head on the table. OE 0 thy 
station, “ You will find a letter on the He U thy 
ticular care of it.” table, and take age 

The Prisoner.—*T spoke more than the 
has stated. I did not mak - 
sorrowfully, did I not ?” © a bravado of it lon 

- Policeman.—* Yes, you did.” 

he Magistrate.—“ T have al 
tioned bv as to what you ey wong than once iy, 
The Prisoner.—“I am quite pre 
IT struck her with the flat iron, and Doct oo? eta 
but I did not bravado about it.” ust have blog: 
Mr. Toms, the carpet bag maker. 
had seen in the snnting. Te coed bo that be 
mother was always very kind to the prisoner. “His 
is well educated. At times he is rational, but ame 
times he is not. I think he must have listened othe 
mother was talking about removing him, and [ hen bis 
was the cause of it all. He frequently talked ial tha 

The Prisoner.—* I have been in the habit of bumelt” 
myself.” talking to 

The Witness.—“ His mother was a i 
stood 5 feet 10 inches or 5 feet 11 inches Me wer 
ways very kind to him. When he has been we 
has threatened to put him away. He has reli the 
11 months, and seven months in an asylum at W. Bedlan 
He has been in Brazil, and had a sun-stroke as he was 
ing the Line. He had a salary of 3001. a year nike 
speak three or four different languages.” , be 

Wheeler was then remanded. A document found in bi 
desk throws light upon the state of his mind. Heattehat 
his insanity to his having been poisoned in Bahia, South 
America, and declares that there is a regular plot for inv: 
gling young men out there to be clerks, and ¢ ies 
them. He also gives a long rambling account of hj iffer 
ences with his father and mother, anialludes Tepeatedly t 
poison and madness. 

On Tuesday a coroner's inquest held at the § Taren, 
Kennington Road, brought in a verdict of “Wilful under ” 
aga nst Thomas Cathie Wheeler. ? 

Thomas Cathie Wheeler was brought before Mr, Norte 
on Wednesday afternoon for final examination, On enter. 
ing the court Wheeler gazed anxiously around, and not 
discovering any friends or acquaintances assumeda thought. 
ful appearance. During the reading of the depositions by 
the Chief Clerk he wept bitterly, and particularly at that 

art where the witnesses described the appearance of the 
xead on the table, the hatchet and knife covered with 
blood. He is described as being much altered since his first 
examination, and tobe evidently suffering from severemental 
affliction. The only additional witness examined was My, 

John Cathie, proprietor of the Lee Arms public house, 

Dalsten, brother to the murdered woman, and unde tg 

Thomas Cathie Wheeler. Mr. Cathie deposed to hari 

long been aware of his nephew’s insanity, and to having 

himself taken him to the lunatic asylum on_ two oceasion, 

He was discharged at the earnest solicitation of his mothe, 

and they always appeared to be on the most affection 

terms. On Tuesday week Thomas Wheeler had called ¢ 
his uncle’s house and behaved in a very ext 
manner. His uncle gave him a coat, and seeing thit 

Wheeler had a black bag under his arm advised himt 
put the coat in it. He positively refused, and soon afte 

ech furiously excited. 

Mr. Norton.—* Were you aware that the prisoner had 
been in the habit of carrying a knife and a pistol about him 
in this black bag ” 

Mr. Cathie.—* No, Sir, I was not; and if this was the 
case it would account for his objection to put the coat 
into it.” 

Prisoner.—“ Oh, no ; I carried the bag for a weight, and 
felt a pleasure in swinging it about by my side like 
pendulum.” 

This having concluded the evidence, the prisoner was 
asked if he wished to put any questions to his uncle ot to 
say anything to the charge, and he ogee “ Nothing: 
The witnesses were then bound over in the usual recogui- 
zances to appear and give evidence against the prisonerat 
the ensuing session at the Central Criminal Courtons 
charge of wilful murder, and the unfortunate man was 
fully committed and then removed from the court. 

In the course of the proceedings Mr. Norton read the 
following communication, which he had received relative 
to the accused from Captain Robertson, chief constable of 
the Hertfordshire constabulary :— 

Hertford, April 13th, 185%. 

“Sir,—I think it right to inform you that in August 
last Thomas Wheeler, now in custody for causing the 
death of his mother, was brought to me by Inspector 
Dunn, of the Hertfordshire county constabulary, he having 
threatened to shoot a person in the high road, two 
from this town. I at once perceived Wheeler was insane, 
and after taking away the pistol with which he was 
I sent him to his mother in Lambeth, and the next day 
the accompanying letter was received by Inspector Dunn, 
partly written, as you will perceive, by the man h etal 
and partly by his unfortunate mother. Wheeler prot 
that the man he had threatened was about ag him. 

“Tam, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
“A. Ronertson, Chief Constable of Herts. 

“Tlon. G. C. Norton, &c.” 

The following was the letter referred to :— 

“Mr. Superintendent Dunn.—I am happy to inform 
you I have arrived safe home. My mother sen and 
respects and thanks, as I do. Also to Mr. Dunn, jun, 
ladies. “ Your obedient servant, 
Tuomas C. WHEELER, 


In the same letter the following appears in the band- 
writing of the deceased :— 

“Sir—I feel truly grateful for your kind attention to 
my son, for whom I was very anxious. 


Exizapeta WHEELEB 





“ Durham-place, Lambeth-road, August 14.” 
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’ MURDERS AND SUICIDES. 

n Monday on the bodies of the man 
4g inquest w88 i drowned near the residence of the 
i the two bye at Putney. He turns out to be a 


Vie khurst, late of Barking, and 
4 ane Spats wife was examined. She 
bers har Sal once tried to cut her throat, and 
aif her He left her on the 7th, and 


Jy ill-used her. & 
bent wher of him until she 
: yr. “April 7. 

iv few lines hours 

sone ¢} rou receive these few Tine , or 

ey the time that boys will be locked in the arms of 

sod I am very unhappy to think et my girl is | 
. and you have no one to thank ut your own 

gf with us gel and I made up my mind what I should 

low this morning before I started. 
t to make, but your temper 

as preyed on my mind for | 


received the following 


= 





3 


gol isy om my mmen 
ve but httle comme 
joi [have me that it h 


gs been ++ +6 finished before ‘this time. I hope | 
s tit is finishe ; 
gqve tne. | pet grow and be a good girl, and I should 


i 5) happy if I had her here with — Be: you | 
em your temper for the future, and you lave nO 
et gh put yourself for this, and I hope that you 
eel God bless you both for ever. N.S. 
¥ . tice strengthened the testimony of Mrs. 
urst that her pusband drank a great deal. The 
red up the evidence, and the jury returned 
-~ yerdicts, to the effect that the deceased children, 
eid John, and William, had been wilfully murdered 
ig their father, Nathaniel Joseph Spankhurst, and that 
Yo ier afterwards committed suicide by drowning him- 
F tng that time of unsound mind. 
ras a 
ed wile and one child, and his cottage was 
casted on the banks of Rising River. For about aw eek 
Jain Daw was in “ low spirits,” and at the end of that 
fi, on Sunday week, he was found lying in the river 
nod to his shirt, and his throat ag omg ances 

‘ went to break the news to Mrs. Daw. he 
ee tee wes open, the “ge gor pees — open, 

j rhe saw Mrs. Daw and her son lying on 
ete night clothes, with their throats cut. It 
was testified by his master that John Daw was a good 
mnt and to all —, “ er ree 

‘ory found “ That the deceased John Daw did kill anc 
— Daw and Martin Daw, he being at the time 
imme; and that the said John Daw did also drown him- 
ef while in a state of insanity.” 

Three boys were “ crow searing” at Outwell, ab mat 10 
niles from Lynn, Norfolk, on Sunday, the eldest carrying 
sqm with which to frighten the birds. A trifling quarrel 
ame, when the eldest boy, aged 13, deliberately raised 
the gun to his shoulder, and blew out the brains of one of 
hwveompanions, aged 9. Frightened at the act which he 
hsdeommitted, the murderer prevailed upon his remaining 
commpanio' nm to assist him to dispose of the body, by drag- 
gag itto a dry ditch, where it so carefully buried. The 
two boys then returned to the spot where their companion 
hed been shot, and, gathering up his brains and the shat- 
terel fragments of his skull, they threw them into his cap. 
Mer this they kindled a fire of turf (the field being in the 
fons), upon which they placed the cap, which they watched 
util, with its contents, it was entirely consumed. Upon 
their return home, inquiry arose concerning the murdered 


miller’s man, living near Lynn, Nor- | 1804, and was consequently only in the 48th year of his 


The Duke of Northumberland, accompanied by Com- 
modore Herbert, the Fourth Lord of the Admiralty, Cap- 
tain Chads, C.B., of the Excellent, and Captain the Hon. 
F. Pelham, Private Secretary to the First Lord, visited 
the ships of war at Spithead, the Dock-yard, and Sailor’s 
Home, at Portsmouth, on Wednesday. The Duke sub- 
scribed 200/. to the Home. 

Sir James Matheson, M.P., proprietor of the Island of 
North Rona, has offered it as a gift to government for a 
new penalsettlement. Thisisland is situated in the Atlantic, 
in latitude 59 deg. 7 min. 15-48 sec. and longitude 5 deg. 
48 min. 50-45 sec. west. It forms part of the Lewis pro- 
perty. It lies 38 miles N.E. of the Butt of Lewes, forming 
a nearly equilateral triangle with it and Cape Wrath. Its 
highest point is 360 feet above the level of the sea. Its 
greatest length is nearly a mile, and its greatest breadth 
the same. The island contains 270 acres, three feurths of 
which aré arable. The cost of maintaining a convict in 
Australia is 40/. a year. The cost of maintaining a convict 
in Rona would not exceed 15/. a year, and this on 1,000 
convicts for four years would save 100,000/. The climate 
and soil being favourable, the arable parts of Rona might 
be cultivated by the convicts as a garden farm. 


The Right Hon. Sidney Herbert, M.P., obtains a seat 
in the House of Lords by the death of his brother, the Earl 
of Pembroke, in Paris. 

Lord Panmure died at Brechin Castle on Tuesday, at 
the age of 82. Mr. Fox Maule, his son, succeeds to his 
title and great estates. ” 

Lord Dunsany expired at Dunsany Castle on the night 
of the 7th instant. He is succeeded in his titles and 
estates by his only brother, the Hon. Captain Plunkett, 
R.N. Lord Dunsany was born the 5th of September, 


age. By his death a vacancy is created in the representa- 
tive peerage of Ireland. 

Lord Dynevor, who had been for some time an invalid, 
expired at his seat, Barrington Park, Oxfordshire, on Friday 
last, at 1, p.m., in his 87th year. He jg succeeded in the 
title and estates by his son the Hon. George Rice Trevor, 
Lieutenant-colonel of the Carmarthenshire Militia. The 
venerable peer has also left six daughters. 





Prince Frederick of Schleswig-Holstein is at present 
staying at Exmouth, where he has taken a house for a 
short time. 

The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, the Earl of Eglinton, 
proposes to give a grand tournament at Fermanagh! The 
presence of the Duke of Wellington is expected! ! 

Preparations are being made for erecting the pedestal 
for the equestrian statue of the Duke of Wellington in 
front of the Register House, Edinburgh. The statue, by 
Mr. Steel, is all but completed, and will be inaugurated 
with a fitting ceremony on next Waterloo day. 

On Sunday last, April 11, was presented to W. Kaye, 
Esq., of Broughton, Manchester, by his lady, the extraor- 
dinary number of three daughters, who, with Mrs. Kaye, 
are doing well. This is an Easter offering! 

Ann Kelly died at Lewisham, Kent, on the 5th instant, 
aged 103 years. From early youth she was a member of 
the theatrical professsion, and acted at various theatres in 
England, Ireland, and Scotland. She was in the same 
company with the late Edmund Kean, and also with James 
Sheridan Knowles, and she had often played “ Alicia” to 
the “Jane Shore” of Mrs. Siddons. About the age of 60 





cuild, when the companion of the murderer confessed to 
the particulars above narrated, and was with the murderer 
himself taken into custody. 

A Coroner's inquest on the body of the boy, William 
Day, who was shot, terminated on Wednesday night, having 
st iwodays. The name of the boy who fired the gun is 
William Pearce. John Day, brother of the deceased, proved 
discovering the body and digging it out of the ditch where 
itwas buried. James Pearce, brother of the accused, cor- 
nborated this evidence, but neither of them had seen any- 
thingof the murder. Wm. Pearce, ten years old, and bro- 
ther to the accused, gave more important testimony. He 
tiated that he went to bed with his brother (James Pearce) 
a Saturday night, when his brother told him that he had 
tot Bill Day. “They were sitting in the field by the fire, 
vhich boys are accustomed to keep up while crow-scar- 
img, when they quarrelled, and Day struck him a violent 
blow over the eye (his eye was blackened and bruised when 
taken into custody); and that he then took up the gun and 
towel Day’s brainsout. Day did not die directly, but lay 
won the ground bleeding fast. My brother, continued 
te witness, said, “I did not know what to do with him. 
| lifted him up. and held him sitting on the ground, 
ind I spoke to him, but he could not speak to me. 
Ser afew minutes I saw he was dead, and I dug a hole 
mn the drain and buried him: and after covering him 
® I jumped on him and jammed him down. I did not 
lite to see the blood on the rods where he fell, and so I 
pat them altogethet, with his cap, and tried to burn them.” 





und Day 


farce wandering about by himself: 
thing, A constable of the 


ure said, —“ Have you seen poor Billy Day ?” 
_ in the affirmative, 
cor little fellow. 


I have told a good many lies about | 
I did not shoot him, 
Afterwards 
x simitted that he did shoot Day, who had first got up, 

«) Were sitting by the fire, and hit him in the eye. 


it but I will now tell vou 
oil you the truth. 
Wt I helped to bury him by the drain side.” 


jury brought in a verdict of Manslaughter. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


lal he John ee has announced in a letter to the 
: and Lown Council of Edinburgh his resigna- 
+ fe! the chair of Moral Philosophy in the University. 


Tegret to say that the cause is continued illness. 





Goulett, a little boy eight years old, saw Pearce 
Playing together, and heard the gun go off: 
“ought it was to frighten the crows. Soon after saw 
did not suspect any- 
: f » Norfolk police related a con- 
"sation he had with William Pearce at the station-house. 
) , Witness 
when the prisoner replied, 


she lost her hearing, and was obliged to relinquish the 
| stage. Mr. Knowles learning her destitute situation, took 
| her from compassion into his family, and from that time 
she had been solely dependent on that gentleman’s bounty. 
She retained all her faculties to the last, and was only 
confined to her bed three days previous to her decease. 





' 
| _ The greatest activity has been displayed at Woolwich 
| Dockyard to complete the stores required for the vessels 
| of the Arctic Expedition, under Sir Edward Belcher, that 
| all may be on board to-night or early to-morrow morning, 
| as the whole of the squadron are under orders to be ready 
| to proceed down the river between nine and ten A.M. on 
| Thursday, April 15. On Wednesday, Admiral Sir Francis 
| Beaufort, K.C.B., the hydrographer to the Admiralty, 
| visited Captain Belcher at an early hour, and witnessed 
several experiments made to explain to the officers the 
mode of inflating balloons, and the bombardiers of the 
Marine Artillery, the plan for blowing up the ice by means 
of the galvanic battery. 

Mr. Hume has addressed a letter to the daily papers, in 
which he states the reault of the labours of the committee 
appointed at the public meeting held on the 7th of August, 
1850, at the Whittington Club-room, to collect subscrip- 
tions from the working classes for a memorial to the late 
Sir Robert Peel:—Including the subscriptions begun at 
the Belvidere Hotel, Pentonville, there has been received 
the sum of 1,737/. Os. 6d., chiefly in penny subscriptions; 
and that amount has been paid into the Bank of England, 
to be invested in three per cent. consols in the names of 
| three trustees. The committee have already decided that 
the yearly interest of the fund shall be applied to educa- 
tional purposes, under the title of “The Working Man’s 
Memorial to the late Sir Robert Peel,” and they will spare 
no endeavours to render its application judicious. The 
number of individual subscribers is about 250,000, among 
whom are English workmen at St. Petersburgh, who have 
contributed 5/. towards the fund. 
| A large meeting of the inhabitants of Marylebone was 
held on Tuesday evening last, at the Princess's Concert 
Rooms, to consider the propriety of petitioning Parliament 
against the Militia Bill. Mr. J. A. Nicholay was in the 
chair; and the meeting was addressed by Mr. Jacob Bell, 
M.P., Mr. Cobden, M.P., Mr. Buckton, Mr. C. George, and 
other gentlemen. Resolutions were passed declaring the 
opinion of the meeting that the enrolment of the militia 
would be oppressive to all classes of the community, inju- 
rious to the morals of the people, and certain to render 
necessary a large amount of general and local taxation 


to have the effect of deranging the habits of 
ness, and injuring the Be ye in life of those 
would be brought immediately under its operation ; 
pledging those present to adopt all constitutional means 
prevent its passing into alaw. A 
above objections was then a to, 
signed by the Chairman on 
ordered to be forwarded to the members for the borough 


for presentation to Parliament. 


est 


&s 


tition embodying t 
, and having 
half of the meeting, was 





The Grand Duke of Baden is dangerously ill and not 


expected to live many da: 


Yavarro, the Jeifreys of Naples, unenviably immor- 
talized in Mr, Gladstone’s Letters to Lord Abérdeen, is 
dying from a gangrene in the foot. 
The Gazette de France says, “We are assured that 
M. Thiers will soon return to France.” 
The coronation of the King of Sweden and Norway in 
the latter country, which was to have taken place in the 
summer. has been postponed to the summer of 1853. The 
delay has been occasioned by the works in the Cathedral of 
Drontheim not being likely to be completed in time. 
There is a rumour in Quebec that Lord Elgin has ten- 
dered his resignation to her Majesty as Governor-Genéral 
of Canada, and expects to leave this country at an early 
date.—Montreal Courier, March 25. 





The Portuguese steamer, Porto, left Oporto on the 
morning of the 28thof March, with a crew of twenty- 
two men and thirty-nine passengers. All went well 
till the vessel reached Cape Sontens, when a furious 
gale sprang up, and the worn-out boilers only enabled 
the ship to make a head-way of a mile an hour. The 
mate in command tried to run for Vigo or Oporto. The 
pilot decided that it was possible to cross the bar at the 
mouth of the Douro. The sea was not high, and they 
made for this perilous passage. In one minute more the 
ship would have been in safety, when by some mismanage- 
ment she sheared and struck on a sand-bank, and un- 
shipped her rudder. The rebound threw her on the Toiro 
rock, where she stuck fast for an hour, only forty yards 
from shore. The beach was crowded with the familice and 
friends of those on board. A boat from the land failed in 
an attempt to rescue the crew and poocame. In an hour 
and a half the vessel went to pieces, and all the passengers 
were drowned, includin Me. Joseph Allen, Mtr. James 
Anderson, and his nephew, Mr. Elmsley, Englishmen. 
Only eight of the crew reached the shore, and one was 
saved from the wreck in the morning. 

Several young men were arrested, a few days , at 
Pesth, for having worn tricolour ribbons, and cried “ Long 
live Kossuth!” Two toydealers were also arrested for 
having exposed for sale dolls and toys ornamented with 
the national colours. 


The Perth Courier states that the estate of Richael and 
Glaschorrie, in the parish of Blair Athole, which was sold 
the other day for 8,000/. to Richard Hemming, Esq., 
Worcestershire, was bought by Captain Beaumont, up- 
wards of twenty years ago, for 5,000/. The rise in value 
since that time is solely owing to the grouse shooting. 
How many families were turned off this estate, among 
many others, to make room for the grouse ? 

On Sunday afternoon, two privates of the 4th Light 
Dragoons were drowned in the river Thames, off [sleworth 
Church. Five of the men in the same regiment, about 12 
o'clock, hired a boat, and after a short time, one of them 
began to rock the boat, the effect of which was that it was 
capsized, and they were all precipitated into the water. 
Several boats put off promptly to their assistance, and they 
were conveyed to the “ London Apprentice,” adjoining the 
church, where restoratives were immediately speliel. by 
several medical gentlemen. Two of them, however, were 
found to be past recovery, after lengthened efforts to re- 
store animation. 

Daniel Tuffrey, of Juniper-hill, Cottisford, near Bicester, 
convicted at the last assizes for horse stealing, and sentenced 
to seven years’ transportation, and Charles Rock, convicted 
of robbery and attempt to murder, for which he was sen- 
tenced to transportation for life, attempted to escape from 
the county gaol at Oxford on the evening of Friday. At 
about ten at night one of the watchmen heard noises from 
two cells, which convinced him there was something wrong. 
Tuffrey and Rock had, by breaking away an iron te from 
the te in their respective rooms, obtained the means of 
making a hole in the wall for the purpose of getting through 
it into the yard. Rock had succeeded in getting from three 
to four feet of the brickwork away, and would in a short 
time have been from his cell. Tuffrey was less forward 
with his work; he, however, had made considerable pro- 
gress. They were secured, and will for the future be ironed 
at night as well as by day. 








An extensive fire, undoubtedly caused by an incendiary, 
broke out in several parts of the farm premises of Mr. 
John Cove, Great Lea, in the parish of Shinfield, three 
miles from Reading, at about eight o'clock on the evening 
of Easter Sunday, and was not got under until the entire 
homestead presented a complete wreck. The farm house 
was only saved by the wind blowing in a contrary direction. 

On Wednesday night, about half-past nine o'clock, a fire 
broke out on the premises of Mr. Weldon, bookseller, of 
Paternoster-row. By the aid of the engines, which soon 
arrived, the flames were extinguished in a short time; the . 
damage done was however considerable. Mr. Weldon’s 
stock was insured in the Sun Fire-office. 

The inhabitants of Nassau-street, Middlesex H. 
were most painfully excited on Tuesday morning, 
four o'clock, by a scene at the house No. 16, occupied | 
Mr. Charles Lansfield, a carpenter. A pelise cccatalle, 
seeing clouds of smoke pouring from the basement floor, 
succeeded in arousing the inmates, numbering no fewer * 
than nineteen persons. Those who were in the 


portion of the premises gained the street at great risk, bu Ji 











from which the people might otherwise be relieved, and 


six who were on the second floor, on reaching the 
were driyen back by the hot smoke. They then made 
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their appearance at the front windows, beseeching the 
to fetch ladders. They were told by the police 
the fire escapes had been sent for, but the smoke 
in a few seconds to pour in such a dense body into 
the room that suffocation appeared certain. One woman 
then got to the sill of the window with an infant in her 
arms, and was just in the act of jumping out with the 
child (four other women were screaming at the same win- 
dow), when the Royal Society’s fire-escape reached the 
house. The conductor (Weaver) having placed the machine 
in front of the house, mounted and succeeded in saving the 
lives of six persons. The engines were soon on the spot, 
and the fire was extinguished. The house was not insured. 
The cause of the fire is unknown. 


Susannah Harding, a well-dressed young woman, with 
an infant in her arms, applied to the Hon. G. C. Norton 
at the police court on Tuesday for a summons against the 





the Church of England, for a serious assault. The com- 
plainant, whose countenance bore proofs of gross brutality. 
stated that she had been living for some time with the 
Reverend Mr. Bishop, but since the birth of the infant in 
her arms, now 14 weeks old, she had not been with him. 
On the night before she went to see the reverend gentleman, 
at a ci shop, in Exeter-street, Strand, which he fre- 
ouside having met him there, he accompanied heras far 
as Waterloo-bridge. At the latter place he asked her where 
she had been during the day, and she replied that she had 
been to Greenwich Fair, and that she had taken her baby 
with her. He next asked her if she had any money in her 
pocket; and she replied that she had half-a-crown. He 
then said she had no business to go to Greenwich Fair, and 
gave her asevere blow on the left eye. She screamed out ; 
upon which her assailant put her into a cab, and desired 
the cabman to drive her home. In reply to the magistrate, 
Susannah Harding said, the infant in her arms was the 
second illegitimate child she had had by her assailant, but 
the former was dead, and for the other she had taken out 
a summons agains thim at this court, and for doing this 
the reverend gentleman was very angry with her. Mr. 
Norton at once granted the summons, and as she said she 
had no money, directed that it should be granted free. 





John Keene, aged 20, was hanged on the top of Horse- 
monger-lane Gaol on Tuesday morning, for the murder of 
an illegitimate child of his wife’s. A crowd of at least 
5000 persons were present, who screamed, cheered, and 
hissed most vociferously. 

Sarah Ann French, who poisoned her husband, in order 
to be able to marry a young man named Hickman, was 
h in front of Lewes gaol on Saturday. William 
Rollinson, the poisoner of 83 years of age, who was left for 
execution at Bury St. Edmunds, has had an application 
made on his behalf at the last moment, in consequence of 
which his life will be spared, and the remainder of his ex- 
istence passed in close confinement. 





HEALTH OF LONDON DURING THE WEEK. 


Tue number of deaths from all causes registered in the 
metropolis in the week ending last Saturday was 1051. 
An improvement is evident when compared with the re- 
turns for the previous four weeks, in which severally the 
mortality rose above 1200. In the ten corresponding weeks 
of the year 1842-51 the average was 928, which, if cor- 
rected for increase of population, becomes 1032. The 
amount of last week, therefore, nearly coincides with the 
estimated number. 

The table of fatal diseases still, however, shows 235 
deaths caused by diseases of the organs of respiration, or 
nearly a fourth of the total number. The corrected average 
of this class is only 178. These 235 cases are thus distri- 
buted :—laryngitis 4, pleurisy 4, bronchitis 122, pneumo- 
nia 80, asthma and ake diseases 25. Hence it appears, 
on a comparison with the previous week, that pas 
continues as fatal, while bronchitis, which greatly exceeded 
the average, also maintains about the same amount. The 
number of deaths ascribed to phthisis is now less; it has 
decreased from 161 in the previous week to 146 in the last, 
which is about the average. 

In the epidemic class of diseases there appears some ten- 
dency to increase. Smallpox was fatal to 25 children and 
9 adults, scarlatina to 35 persons; 11 children were carried 
off by measles, 47 by hooping-cough, and 8 by croup; 


tent fever, 2 of rheumatic fever, and 7 of erysipelas. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 

On the 9th inst., at Wilton-lodge, Taunton, the wife of Lieu- 
tenant-colonel James Davidson, 3lst Regiment Madras Native 
Infantry: a daughter. 

On the 11th inst., the wife of Dr. Henry Folkard, Old Bromp- 
ton: a son. 

On the 12th inst., at 110, Princes-street, Edinburgh, the Lady 
Anne Home Drummond: a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

On the 22nd ult., at Frankfort-on-the-Main, by the Rev. W. 
W. Bolton, chaplain to H.B.M.’s Legation, Captain Francis 
Gebell (Austrian service), to Janet Gillies, eldest danghter of 
John Oliphant, Esq. 

On Saturday last, at Birmingham, by George Dawson, M.A., 
James Aston Thomas, of 22, Summer-row, to Elizabeth Ann, 
daughter of the late Henley Scofield, Esq., of Tipton. 

SekTuesday, the 13th inst., at St. Margaret's Church, West- 

iter, Commander T. G. e, R.N., son of the late Colonel 
Drake, to Ellen Mary Catherine, fourth daughjer of 
Right Hon. J. W. Henry, M.P. 
h at Althorp th : 
» Sth inst., thorp, the Lady Georgiana Frances 
eldest daughter of Earl Spenser.” - 
evening of the 7th inst., at his residence in Upper 
gxcet, John Crichton, Esq., 91. 
urday, the 10th inst., at Thorpe Rectory, the Rey. 
min George Blackden, rector of Thorpe, Derbyshire. 
Monday, the 12th Sean at et residence, oe 3, Charles- 
, Trevor-square, Brompton, Margaret, relict of William 
n, Esq., of the same place, aged 84. 


Reverend Alexander Gordon John Bishop, a clergyman of 





4 persons died of influenza, 44 of typhus, &c., 2 of remit- | 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


It is impossible to ae the mass of letters we receive. 
Their insertion is often delayed, owing to a press of matter ; 
and when omitted it is frequently from reasons quite inde- 
pendent of the merits of the communication. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. What- 
ever is intended for insertion must be authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer; not necessarily for publica- 
tion, but as a guarantee of his good faith. 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communications. 

All letters for the Editor should be addressed to 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, London. 

Communications should always be legibly written, and on one 
side of the paper only. If long, it increases the difficulty of 
finding space for them, 


Pustscript. 


Sarurpay, April 17. 

A MEETING of gentry, clergy, and agriculturists, resi- 
dent in the county of Buckingham, was held at the 
George Hotel, Aylesbury, on Friday, for the purpose 
of voting confidence in the Earl of Derby and present 
adininistration. Upwards of 200 persons were present, 
the chair being filled by Mr. W. Lowndes, of Chesham, 
a gentleman well known for his attachment to the 
Conservative cause in this neighbourhood. In opening 
the proceedings the Chairman stated, that the meeting 
had been convened by the Conservative Club of Buck- 
inghamshire, and that the object in view was to give 
their support to the present Government. Some reso- 
lutions had been prepared, which would be immediately 
submitted to their consideration. 

Mr. Bernard said that for many years the agricul- 
tural interest of the country had endured great diffi- 
culties and privations; they had encountered them 
manfully, but they would not be a party to fettering 
the new ministry, based on sound conservative prin- 
ciples, by pledging them to any particular or specific 
measures, whether remedial or protective, but that, 
having confidence in them, they were prepared to ac- 
cept such measures at their hands as they might in 
their judgment deem fair and honest to propose 
(cheers). He concluded by moving the first resolution, 
“That this meeting hails with satisfaction the forma- 
tion of a Conservative Government, with the Earl of 
Derby at its head, believing the stability of the Throne 
and constitution, and the welfare of the best interests 
of this country, will be maintained and promoted by 
her Majesty’s present advisers.” (Cheers.) 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. Newman, put 
to the meeting, and carried unanimously. 

Mr. P. Box moved the next resolution :—* That 
this meeting observes with unfeigned disapprobation 
the factious attempt of the late Prime Minister, re- 
gardless of the circumstances under which the present 
Government were brought into office, to hastily 
force upon them a dissolution of parliament, 
which he had but a few days previously coun- 
selled her Majesty was impolitie and unwise.” 
He declared that the opposition offered by Lord 
John Russell was factious, and that the country looked 
upon him with contempt as “a dishonourable man.” 
Everybody, however, he shortly added with slight in- 
consistency, was banded against “ the noble and chival- 
rous” Earl of Derby ; the late Ministers—Mr. Cobden 
and “the democratic faction”—Sir James Graham, who 
had been coquetting with the Radicals, but who was 
despised by all as a “turn-coat.” Mr. Box, however, 
“trusted the day would never arrive when the polluted 
stream of democracy, mingling with the equally filthy 
stream of political apostasy, would acquire force enough 
to undermine and sweep away the monarchical institu- 
tions of this country.” (Cheers.) 

Mr. E. W. 8. Lowndes having seconded the resolu- 











| tion, it was put from the chair, and agreed to without 
| a dissentient. 


Mr. H. 8. Trower proposed the next resolution— 
“That although labouring under the baneful effects of 
the late free-trade legislation, this meeting is desirous 
that the present Government should, in devising a 
remedy for the still existing agricultural distress, be 
unfettered, feeling confidence that the agricultural 
interest will receive from them its due consideration, 
and that justice will be done by them to all classes of 
her Majesty’s subjects.” The resolution was agreed to, 
and a cordial vote of thanks to Mr. Lowndes, the chair- 
man, closed the proceedings of this extremely “ in- 
fluential” assemblage. 

On Thursday night a meeting of the liberal electors 
of Nottingham was held in the Exchange Hall, for the 
purpose of hearing addresses from the Right Hon. Ed- 
ward Strutt, and Mr. Thomas Gisborne, the candidates 
agreed upon by that party to be put in nomination at 
the next election. Proceedings were announced to 
commence at 7 o’clock, by which time only about 50 
persons had asssembled. At 9 the room was about 
three parts filled. Mr. Alderman Vickers presided. 
After explanations by Mr. T. Close of the exertions 
made to raise an opposition to Mr. Walter, 


: P ££ 

Mr. Strutt presented himself, and we : 
plauded. He expressed the gratification be 
receiving an invitation from al arge body Ped 
become a candidate. He stood before then lector 4, 
man, having represented his native town pti 
eighteen years, and in six Parliaments, Derby fp 
to explain his views on the i Proceing 
day, he declared that he was no Toestions Of the 
the principles of Free-trade; he had Comet fy 
voted for motions for the repeal of the Corn the fing 
he referred with approbation to the statement 
S. Herbert, that any proposal to impose a of Me 
on yon om was neither more nor less than m 

to give out-door relief to the country Mean, 
He rejoiced at the measure of Reform inode ° 
the present year by Lord J. Russell. There dag 
ever, an important omission, inasmuch ag ton 
disfranchise small boroughs. Though ut 
support the enfranchisement of 5/. cccuglats ie . 
the better course would have been to extend the Yhonght 
to those who held the municipal franchise, re 
strongly in favour of the ballot. He expressad }j 
anxiety for legal refrom and the education of the * 
He had always been in favour of the removal of ¢ 
and religious disabilities, and the abolition of chore) 
mates. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Alderman Birkin proposed,—*« That this 
ing pledges itself to support the Right Hon, 
Strutt and Mr. Thomas Gisborne at the com) 
tion.” Which resolution was seconded by Mr. Coup. 
cillor Eyre, and carried ; soon after which, the proceed. 
ings terminated. 

The Conservatives of Sheffield are about to bring out 
Mr. William Overend, barrister-at-law, of the Norther, 
Circuit and West Riding petty sessions bar. He isbrothe 
of Mr. Wilson Overend, of Sheffield, a of the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, of the county of Derby, and of 
the borough of Sheflicld. The Overends are an old and 
highly-respected Sheffield family, and the new candi 
will undoubtedly be “ angrony supported, if not ny. 
merously. A requisition has been presented to Mp 
Overend, signed by about 160 electors, out of & consti, 
tuency of upwards of 5000. His reply, consenting tobe 
put in nomination, was received in Sheffield on Fri y. 

Sir Watkin Williams Wynn has sent a circular, ion. 
pying about four lines of print in the Times, to his consi. 
tuents in Denbighshire, without offering the slightest «, 
planation of his views for the future, and requesting the 
to excuse “a personal canvas in consequence of my i 
tended marriage.” Colonel Myddelton ‘Biddulph inv 
contesting the county, but the large-acred Baronet, ai 
withstanding his laconic address, is supposed to be assured 
of his seat. The other member, Mr. t, is not sos, 

The O'Gorman Mahon arrived in Ennis on W. 
evening, and met but an indifferent reception from tk 
constituency. His appearance in the streets was th 
signal for uproar and shouting, but by some of his frienls 
he was cordially welcomed back. 

The contest at Macclesfield will be between three ca 
didates, Mr. John Brocklehurst, a silk mani 
banker, and Whig; Mr. John Williams, M.P., in the Re 
“form interest; and Mr. E. C. Egerton, a barrister, and 
Conservative. Mr. Williams has, during the past week, 
been actively canvassing the electors, and at meetings of 
his friends has expressed himself certain of being retumed, 

The Princess’s Concert Room, Castle-street, Or 
Oxford-street, was well filled, on Friday, at a meet 
ing of the inhabitants of Marylebone, for the pur 
pose of concerting measures for the preservation of the 
Crystal Palace. Admiral Sir George Sartorius pre 
sided. Mr. Macgregor, M.P., moved the first resolo- 
tion, that the Crystal Palace be preserved in its present 
site. Mr. Oliveira seconded it, which was also sup 
ported by Mr. W. Williams, M.P., and Mr. Nicholay, 
and carried unanimously. Mr. Bell, M.P., proposed 
the second resolution, —‘ That it is the opinion of the 
meeting that the Crystal Palace, arranged as a winter 
garden, with collections illustrative of nature, scien, 
and art, would greatly tend to the amusement and in 
struction of the people ;” which was seconded by Mr. 
Buckton, supported by Dr. Trueman, Mr. Graham, and 
Mr. Forrester, and unanimously carried. Sir Joseph 
Paxton, and other gentlemen, addressed the compat, 
petitions to Parliament were adopted, and the meeting 
broke up. 








M. Thiers, while Minister of Louis Philippe, was the 
first to bring into notice Count Walewski, at that time 
contributor to a newspaper that supported the goverm 
ment. The French ambassador is still on terms of 
social intercourse with his former patron, and has even 
attempted to negotiate his return from exile. In oe 
of his visits to M. Thiers it is reported that Count 
Walewski said, 
=“ The thing would be easy. 
dress a direct demand to the President of 
but only to write me a private letter, making ks 
desire, and you can then return immediately. On 
occasion, M. Thiers replied that he would take hee 
direct or indirect. A few days ago, however, MW a> 
went to him, and offered him a passport without pr mcf 
tions. M. Thiers replied by, it is said, a positive 
He remarked that he would not accept a 
but would only return to France when his 


You have no need to ad- 
“ of the Republic, 
known your 
this 


favour, 


friends should 





do so, 
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THE BRITISH SUBJECT A COCK-SHY 
FOR EUROPE. 

Gunove TUESDAY has just passed, but there was 
wo throwing at the Shrove-cock. It was an un- 
sport, and not to be regretted; but we do 
not like the substitute. Ancient customs gene- 
survive in an altered form: Ceres and Trip- 
iolemus still watch over the vineyards of Italy 
jn shrines now said to be dedicated to “the 
Virgin and child.” So the British subject used 
to have his fling at the cock on Shrove 7 uesday; 
now denizens of other countries may have their 

fing at the Englishman, all the year round. | 
Formerly the British subject carried his rights 
with him, and the power of England was 
understood to be at his back w herever he went ; 
bat we have abandoned that old-fashioned no- 
tion. Cromwell, Lord Palmerston, and other 
obsolete persons, used to boast of their adherence 
to the maxim, but Lord Palmerston was the last 
in that line. He was distrusted by the “ Court,” 
and dismissed by his colleagues for a too inde- 
dent temper: and now the Tory successors of 
the pliant Whigs have adopted the Russell idea, 
of hushing up indignities, lest resentment should 
“Jead to war.” By favour of that patronage, 
the sport of British subject-hunting has suddenly 

common. 

_ is a favourite resort for lovers of the 
, and we have already a string of some 
dozen “ outrages,” all happening since the year 
1850. A price used to be charged for the sport 
of cock-shying: the British Government suffers 
the Austrians to fling at Mr. Mather, but exacts 
afin. With regard to inferior birds, the sport 
may be enjoyed without payment: as we see in 
the case of Corporal Baggs, whose story we copy 
fromthe Daily News. Mr. Baggs afforded great 
sport to the gendarmes of Leghorn. He is a 
sturdy fellow, and was dressed in the British 
wiform. The fact of ‘ Her Majesty’s Ship” to 
which Corporal Baggs belongs, being in the port, 
may have added a keener relish to the insult. It 
would corivince the popular Tuscan mind that 
British broadsides are mere popguns, when 
Malmesbury is Minister. By the help of num- 
bers, the official Austrian bravos, after dogging 
his footsteps like a thief’s, arrested him as he 


your countrymen. It is understood to be con- 
ducive to the maintenance of peace ; but it be- 
comes an interesting question how far the sport 
can be permitted ; and, when it becomes intole- 
rable, what amount of resistance may be neces- 
sary? Had it been stopped at once, resolutely, 
Austria would certainly cows desisted. At first 
she asserted her privilege meekly, by encroach- 
ment : the responsibility was evaded by shuffling 
from the weak to the strong and from the strong 
to the weak: if redress were demanded in Flo- 
rence, they said, “Oh! it was the Austrians that 
did it.” If in Vienna, “Oh! please, Sir, it was 
not done here, but in Florence.” But now it will 
be felt that there is no responsibility to evade, 
and Austria may roundly assert her right to this 
kind of chace. Presently it will be understood 
in Europe that negroes, fellahs, and Englishmen 
may be hecien with equal impunity. By degrees 
they will learn that the dominant peace-party in 
England makes no distinction of rank; and, be- 
ginning with Mather and Baggs, the fast men of 


they bait an Earl, badger a descendant of our 
Barons bold, and make a cockshy of a Duke. 
Would Cobden, Russell, and Derby, be any the 
more ready to go to war on behalf of a Bucking- 
ham than a Baggs? They dare not say yes. And 
if they were, how much war would it now take 
to convince Austria that she was mistaken in class- 
ing Englishmen among ordinary beasts of chace, 
Sere nature? A premium has been offered for 
the practice, and we do not see what chance 
there is of arresting it without measures violent 
in proportion to their incredibility. The pacific 
passiveness, then, leads only to war. 

We say nothing of the honour : now-a-days that 
might be considered an irrelevant issue. 


INDUSTRIAL 





THE DOWN-TRODDEN 

PARTIES. 
** PARLIAMENT,” as a sergeant learned in the law 
used to say, “can do anything, except enact rain 
or sunshine ;” yet Parliament seems to entertain 
the utmost difficulty in dealing with its own 
creations. Although most statutes contain a 
clause specifying that “ this act may be repealed 
during the present session,” Parliament always 
hesitates in meddling with its own acts. Not 
because they are sacred, for it will ‘ reseind” 
anything for a frolic; but the fact is, that Par- 
liament is dismayed at the prospect of revising 
its own work, on account of the terrible confusion 
which it will have to penetrate. 

As a spendthrift augments his own troubles in 
the dread of grappling with them, so Parliament 
yearly adds to its mass of tangled law, without 
courage so to arrange the whole as to secure that 
the additions shall fit. Hence projects for codi- 
fication—the Criminal Law Commission, to be 
followed by others; the new Law Reformer and 
Victoria Code Journal, to promote codification 
generally ; and other plans, like Mr. George 
Coode’s, for special * digests.” Mr. Coode pro- 
— a digest of a set of statutes which would 





walked peaceful and harmless in the _ street, 
and tried to chain him. He smashed fhe chains, 
and had almost made himself free; but he was 


overpowered again, manacled, tied on his back to | 


a table, and then marched in broad day time 
through the gazing street—in her Majesty's 
wiform and in chains! Mr. Baggs and his com- 
manding officer exacted reparation ; but Lord 
Malmesbury is quite “satisfied.” Friend and 
correspondent of Louis Napoleon, Lord Malmes- 
has no such aversion to manacles, that he 
cannot tolerate the chaining of a British subject ; 
% mucha philosopher as if he were a mere Whig, 
the Tory Minister has no traditional superstition 
in favour of the British uniform. Besides, it was 
only @ common person. Mather enjoyed the 
finity of being paid for, but Baggs may be 
bulli gratis. Lord Malmesbury does not ex- 
actly give “orders to the play” for his friends the 
Austrians ; but the understanding suffices. 
Ofcourse, the fact officially intimated in the 
Tanville despatches to Austria direct, and now 
% abundantly exemplified in Tuscany, that 
itish subjects are lawful game, will become 
generally known; and the privilege will be ex- 
tended to other countries, with the smiling con- 
sent of our Foreign-office, delighted to have re- 
newed friendly relations with our natural allies. 
ie present System, we suppose, is what mo- 
a statesmen call “moral foree”—the force of 
ty allied to the moral of abandoning 





1ave been supposed to be peculiarly compact and 
definite—the : 08 Laws : 

| “The Poor-law statutes now in force wholly or par- 
tially,” says Mr. Coode, “are about 160 (162) in num- 
ber, besides a multitude of incidental provisions dis- 
persed through statutes mainly relating to other 
subjects. Of these Poor-law acts, at least 40 (43) have 
accumulated since the enactment of the Poor-law 
Amendment Act in 1834. The entire series is spread 
through the statutes at large from 1603 to 1851 (249 
years), and they differ as much as during so great a 
period might be expected, in policy, expression, form, 
and substance. They have been the subject of discus- 
sion and of judicial exposition quite as various in its 
character, in more than 1,900 reported cases (counting 
only those which still are of some authority), dispersed 
absolutely without order through the works of at least 
62 legal reporters and 149 volumes, of which a few are 
still only in black letter, and many others are scarce, 
and rarely referred to. 

“Of all this mass of print, but a comparatively small 
portion is in effectual operation as law at the present 
time. In a digest which I was in the course of pre- 
paring, by authority of the Poor-law * Commission, 
about twelve years ago, and which included all the 
Poor-law Acts between the years 1840 and 1766, the 
matter found to be in operation, when stripped of all 
that was useless and unnecessary, and the result re- 
duced to a methodical form, but retaining its original 
expression in all cases to the very letter, was found to 
be diminished to less than one-fifteenth of its original 
bulk. Of the reported decisions, upwards of 3,504 





the Austrian police may carry on the game until | 


pages of letter-press, folio and octavo, when rigidly 
analyzed and their effect interpolated in its proper 
place in the statutory matter which they interpreted, 
added just 248 words, or about one-half of an octavo 
page, to the digest. In other words, on this scale, 
7,000 pages of the reports would have supplied about 
one page to the digest.” 
Mr. Coode proposes to make an authoritative 
digest of this mass: the Commissioners object 
that it is not exactly the time to do so, when the 
laws of Settlement and Removal are under dis- 
cussion, with a view to alteration ; on which Mr, 
Coode rejoin8, that a digest is the very thing that 
is needed, “as the preliminary to all safe legisla- 
tion and consolidation.” : 
The proposal is the proof at once of the con- 
fusion, of the need for a clue, and of the possi- 
bility of extrication. But the objection of the 
Commissioners enormously underrates the real 
obstacle. The fact is, that the Poor Laws, as 
they are called—the laws which directly connect 
the State with the regulation of industry—are 
altogether under discussion, and the reports of 
the Commissioners prove that the responsible 
officers are wholly incapable of dealing with the 
question as it is now opened. See the slight 
tlancing notice which the last Blue Book, the 
ourth Annual Report of the present Commis- 
sion, makes of the subject of industrial training. 
The materials for a full report lie all around ; 
the actual administrators of the law are taking 
up the subject practically ; but the readers of the 
tracts put forth by the Poor-Law Amendment 
Society, since its renewed activity, or of the 
Leader since its commencement, are better in- 
formed than Parliament is through its own Com- 
mission, on the progress which has been made in 
the question of reproductive employment. 

The question, ouieral, is rapidly assuming 
dimensions which forbid its being much longer 
neglected. Upon it turns far more than mere 
Poor-Law Administration. The industrial classes 
throughout the country will soon be clamouring 
for some intervention that shall reduce the pre- 
sent anarchy to order; and their demands will 
tell even upon political parties. The Amalga- 
mated Society has been defeated for the moment ; 
but the claim which it embodies, the claim of the 
town operatives to have an equal voice with 
capital in regulating industrial occupations, sur- 
vives, to pursue many a candidate for Parliamen- 
tary honours; and in many towns, even the 
working-classes can hold the balance. We have 
already advised them to make the Labour Ques- 
tion heard at the hustings and felt at the poll. In 
| the rural districts, a vague, uneasy sense of in- 
justice is stirring farmers and labourers, and that 
feeling also will have to be encountered at the 
coming election, by those who can only —-? 
it at such magnetic periods. In such districts, 
they will vote for the present Ministry to a man, 
not because they expect the renewal of Protec- 
tion, but because they expect no consideration 
for the Land, or for Labour, from the “ Liberal” 
oarty. And they are right: as a party, the 
Fe aT, so-called, despise the claims both of 
Land and of Labour. 

To the agriculturist this contempt comes in a 
highly practical form. He is told to trust to 
himself; but he finds himself hedged in with 
circumstances and laws that prevent his actin 
freely or effectively. It is not alone the repe 
of the corn-laws that exposes him to hurt. He 
finds that, under Free-trade, for instance, which 
admits American cheese, the goods which formerly 
brought him 4/. 4s. in the market, now bri 
him 2/7. 10s. Ask the Somersetshire farmer if 
we are not stating plain facts? He is told to 
improve his farming; but where is his capital ? 
He never had much, and his rent eats up what 
he might have. He has never heard of “ concert” 
as a social doctrine, but he has a dim idea that if 
he could come to an understanding with the cus- 
tomers in towns, he might render his business 
less precarious. Not in the towns of the North: 
he hates those as the strongholds of his bitterest 
enemies. He only knows that he cannot com- 
pete with a cheese-growing Cheshire somewhere 
in America as big as the United Kingdom; and 
if they cannot order it better than they have 
done at home, he wishes to emigrate to that more 
fort o—_ Cheshire in the Republic, or to quasi- 
republican Australia, where it is easier to pi 
zold than it is to make cheeses in peda 


ngland. He is losing faith in a monarchy that 





he knows by its taxes, in an aris it he 
knows by its rent, in Liberals that he Phows by 
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their harsh doctrines, and by their defeat of his 
friends, the kinder sort of landlords—of whom we 
believe there are still many, who live at home 
among their tenantry, and suffer with them; 
and he will vote for the Tory Government, which 
he still believes to have some consideration for 
land and labour. ; 

He does not enter into the question of produc- 
tion, on which all industrial welfare turns ; nor 
will we enter into that now: we only note, for 
the week, that there is anarchy in industry at 
present; that the industrial classes both of town 
and country feel the evil of that anarc y: although 
they cannot analyze it; and that at the election, 
they will either call the theorizing economists of 


‘the arrogant necessitarian school roughly to 


account, or will simply trust to feeling and sym- 

athy, without a philosophical economy that can 
Mo no better than enact helpless confusion and 
self-consuming pauperism. We are not now 
advising them; we are only reporting their sen- 
timents ; but there is much truth in the instinc- 
tive dictates of their rude practical sense. 





THE ANGLO-SAXONS IN ASIA. 


Tr is only at rare and long intervals that English 
ublic opinion is brought to bear upon the great 
eatures of our Indian policy. And, indeed, it 

is not often that any facts struggle into light re- 

garding the real government of India, as distin- 
guished from its administration. The general 
external and internal relations of our Eastern 

Empire are regulated in England by a system 

even more mysterious and more irresponsible 

than that secret diplomacy that is permitted to 
gamble in our name, with closed doors, and in 
the worst company, for such stakes as the national 
honour and the young liberties of Europe. The 
President of the Board of Control, representing 
the Cabinet, and the Secret Committee of three 
of the Court of Directors, (who have virtually 
no power of resistance to the Minister’s wishes, 
so that absolute authority is wielded by one man,) 
send their secret orders for peace or war, and 
all other points of imperial magnitude, to the 

Government of India by every overland mail, 

without any reasonable prospect of being ever 

called to a reckoning, or being required to give the 
slightest explanation of the grounds of their pro- 

r state. And even if disaster or indignant com- 

plaint should force the discussion of some Indian 

affair on Parliament, it is impossible to get any 
more information from the Board of Control than 
the President thinks it prudent to supply. Even 
to this day, there are several cases of by-gone 
wars and conquests in which it is wien wn 
whether they were undertaken by the ambitious 
patriotism of our viceroys and generals, or by 
the private directions of the secret conclave in 

Cannon Row. 

The extortions practised on two English mer- 
chant captains by the Burmese Governor of Ran- 
goon six months ago, will probably be the osten- 
sible cause of adding some thirty ao square 
miles of territory to our dominion. For the 
Government of ‘Todia has not despatched a for- 
midable steam squadron, and a force of eight or 
ten thousand men, merely for the purpose of 
chastising the Government of Ava, and forcing 
them to compliance with our original demands 
of apology and compensation, even with a round 
sum added for the expenses of the war. Punish- 
ment and humiliation,’as experience shows, are 
not recorded and remembered sufficiently in 
Burmah to serve as a permanent warning and 
restraint. The Court of Ava will not be brought 
to reason without having felt the weight of our 
arms once more; and the British troops will not 
retire until future interference with our commerce 
is rendered impossible by the occupation of Ran- 
goon and Martaban, the two principal ports, and, 
perhaps, the cession of the maritime province 
which so provokingly intervenes between our 
possessions of Arracan and Tenasserim. 

The terms offered to the Burmese Government 
were extraordinarily moderate. Lord Dalhousie 
was censured in some of the Calcutta journals for 


being unmindful of British honour and dignity ; 


and was praised by others for his laudable desire 
to avoid hostilities. But we think that the 
Peace Society would take a more than usually 
superficial view of the case, if they were to vote 
a medal to the Governor General in honour of 
his pacific intentions. This appearance of mode- 
ration, as the result proves, was the very policy 
best calculated to lead the Burmese court into 
greater insolence, arrogance and obstinacy, and 
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thus to precipitate a war which had for many 
years been hanging over successive Indian 
Governments. And there never has been a 
period within the last ten years, when troops 
and steamers could so easily be spared from all 
the three Presidencies. It was clearly our in- 
terest, therefore, to get the war over, and have 
done with it as soon as might be ; and to take care 
that the quarrel should be wide enough, and 
the provocation sufficiently great to justify us in 
inflicting a heavy retribution, and in exacting ¢ 
large cession of territory as a security against 
future annoyances and insults. Moderation at 
the outset would entitle us to make enormous 
demands at the close of the war. 

The Burmese Government, however, has none 
of our sympathy ; we do not doubt the justice 
and expediency of its condign punishment; but 
there 1s a rumour current in well-informed 
circles to the effect that this Burmese war, 
although its ostensible cause is partially a true 
one, is intended by its conduct and results to 
baffle and defeat the long cherished objects of a 
powerof much greater importance than the 
empire of Asia. 

Yes, we have a suspicion that there was a 
still more urgent determining cause which dis- 
posed the English Government not to let slip 
the opportunity of a definitive and crushing war 
with Burmah. The great Western Republic 
has lately, by various symptoms, shown strong 
Asiatic predilections. A formidable expedition 
has just been fitted out, publicly, but we be- 
lieve not officially, said to be intended for Japan, 
and no one can say how large a discretionary 
power may be given to its commander. Since 
the repeal.of the Navigation Laws, the trade of 
the United States in the Indian seas has trebled 
itself, and their Government has gradually 
strengthened the naval squadron for the protec- 
tion of this increasing commerce. ‘The Susque- 
hanna, one of the most powerful steam-frigates 


| in the world, now carries the Commodore's flag 


| American journals. 


on that station. American merchant captains 
have suffered extortions and ill-treatment to as 
great an extent, and quite as frequently, as 
English. American residents at Rangoon, 
traders and missionaries, have on more than 
one occasion been compelled to seek refuge 
under the British flag; and this necessity has 
been deplored in several of the most important 
Of course, if we were to 
decline or to neglect to insist on fair treatment of 
foreigners by the Burmese authorities, and equi- 
table conditions and facilities for trade, the 
American Government would at last proceed to 
enforce these advantages by its own power, while 
we should have no right to object, or to inter- 
fere with their operations. Our influence would 
decline, the Yankees would obtain a foot-hold in 
ultra Gangetic India, and might establish the 
nucleus of a rival Eastern Empire vis-a-vis to 
our own. But our prompt chastisement of the 
Burmese would leave them no ground of com- 
plaint ; a decisive conquest would prevent future 





| chances of provocation and temptation ; the pos- | 
session of all the ports, if not all the coast, -| 
would remove the alarming vision of the star- | 





spangled banner pitched on Asiatic soil. 

Now if the report of this jealousy and distrust 
of our brethren Py blood and language be true, as 
it certainly is well authenticated, we can only re- 
gard it as another proof of the unsusceptibility 
of our hereditary alternative rulers to all the 
kindling national instincts, and of their inability 
to work with and by the spirit of the day. Ame- 
rica has a growing interest in Asia,—there is no 
doubt of it. Why should it be feared? Why 
should it be thwarted? Jealousy and distrust 
are the most fruitful sources of intrigue and 
aggression: confidence begets amity and open- 
ness. The American alliance is a certainty in the 
future; not only do the most farsighted states- 
men in both countries proclaim it, but it is 
dreaded by the absolutist powers, and invoked by 
every stiffed nationality on the continent. Our 
own officials. shrink from anything so new and 
powerful. But they cannot ultimately thwart it, 
any more than they can arrest the progress of 
the Americans in the other quarters of the world. 
It can’t be done; then why try todo it? Why 
attempt it by secret and indirect means? It is 
high time that mystifications between England 
and America should cease. Whatever may be 
the purpose of the movements made in the East 
by the managers of the two great Anglo-Saxon 
families, the result can be rendered hazardous 





‘  —_—, 
only by misunderstanding. The two 
have similar objects, growing 5 thie 
mon interests; and at least nothing but — 
«safety can be derived from a fall ‘and Ria 
derstanding. That is, under all cipe 

the sure and safe recourse between try 
nations. Should it not be attained at po 
a ep in mind the distinction hee 
we have already pointed out to 
Downing-street &- England. —_ beter 





THE NEW A RISTOCRACY, 
HeEncerorti the towns are to govern the COUN. 
try ; such is the edict that has gone forth 
Manchester by the mouth of her most favoured 
son—an edict accepted somewhat too Teadily } 
the * Liberal” politicians. In his rejected Relon, 
Bill, Lord John Russell offered a compromi 
between town and country, proposing to set " 
kind of new generation of Whig boroughs to act 
as a mediating power. But according to a Donat 
ascribed to a leading manufacturer, that ition 
of the Whig interceders has alre ¥ been 
“turned”; for the manufacturers are alread 
buying up the land, have really made 
progress in extending their acquisitions, apd 
threaten in a few years to be in possession of the 
whole! 

_We do not know how far this is a sanguine 
view ; but it has some confirmation in other ei. 
cumstances. That the manufacturers and large 
retail dealers represent the most remarkable 
instances of individual wealth acquired in rapid 
methods is notorious. On the other hand, the 
decaying means of the landed artstocracy are 
equally notorious. The forfeiture of the Buck. 
ingham estates, that ‘ princely” domain, is an 
example imitated on every variety of scale in 
every country, and in every degree of country 
gentleman; while the creation of the house of 
Peel is an example also that has had many imite 
ticns. The Eneumbered Estates Act has had 
an unexpected result in Ireland, in the general 
shifting of property; and an Encumbered Estates 
Act in England is demanded, and deprecated, 
with equal fervour on the two sides, from the 
expectation that it would have effects not less 
striking. If the boast of the proud manufacturer 
does not proclaim a new Domesday Book as a 
fait accompli, at least it proclaims the will to 
avenge on the descendants of the feudal Normans 
the wrongs of the Anglo-Saxon proprietors, 
** South Sussex” aspires to reverse the battle of 
Hastings. 

In such case, England would be endowed with 
a new aristocracy; and it becomes a question 
whether the change would be one for the better? 
We are very far trom being disposed to think 
so. It is to be observed that the new aristocracy 
would take its rise from amongst a class quite 
unlike that of the old merchant, properly so 
called. The new class comprises the makers of 
cloth and cotton goods, and of retail dealers on 
an immense scale, with a sprinkling of dealers in 
money who have profited by ministering to the 
conveniences of capital. The prince merchant, 
never very well naturalized in England, be- 
longed to another age. He occupied a com 
manding position; in his counting-house con 
verged the different branches of trade, which 
there uniting, made up the entirety called 
commerce ; and his prosperity was, not only in 
truth, but obviously and on the very suriace, 
identified with that of the country at large. In 
more modern times, the position of command has 
passed to the manufacturer, or the mere “ capi 
talist”; the function of the merchant 18 more 
and more transferred to the mere agent; aa 
the division of employments has cut up a national 
order into trading classes, each with a speciality. 
Thus, national feeling is superseded by class 
feeling: the manufacturer's philosophy attains 
its consummation in “ free trade”; his only 
aspiration is to be “ let alone”; take care of the 
manufacturers, he would say, and the nation can 
take care of itself—only he would make the care 
self-acting—let the manufacturer take care of 
himself, ** No. 1,” and the nation can take care 
of itself. Hence, in great part, the decline of 
nationality amongst us—for our commerce has 
ceased to be national ; hence the false Peace with 
its ery of * Peace in trade, and good will amongst 
manufacturers and consumers.” And this is the 
class that is aspiring to become the land-owning 
class. : 

The members of the class are already furnish- 
ing their mansions, and ina style of ambitious 
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; The heights of Lancashire and Cheshire 
: dotted with the country houses of 
» obility. The would-be prince-traders 
orale ing their Raphaels anc Titians, and 
ase patron eritic manner. New forms of picture 
inacharee invented for the oceasion. A dealer 
i the studio of an artist, looks around 
alge makes an offer, in a round sum, for all 
contains : every scrap is swept off! It is | 
glative purchase: the picture dealer sells 
age the rapidly furnishing manufacturer 
, Authentic Annibales _and genuine 
- wiones are not needed for this market ; but 
the dealer can offer an undoubted M’Gelp, or a 
celebrated Asphaltum, R.A., and by the law of 
ly and demand, M‘Gelps have quite taken | 
the shine out of Raphaels. Every season has its 
3! Thus the mansion of the new aristo- 
its Parnassus. 
Be ae ouite—the man is new, the house is 
yew, the furniture is new, the heraldry is new, 
the ideas are new, the pictures are new. No | 
traditions—you can't have a new tradition. No 
igh spirit—“ £ s. d.” does not admit of high 
iit. No public feeling—class looks to itself, 
and has no care for the people ; rather the re- 
verse: probably a really popular or natural exten- 
gon of the suffrage has no more inveterate 
obstructors than some of the employing class. 
But with these negations, how can such a class 
sand? Fearless it may be, and is; for that 
ybich has faith in negation can have nought to 
har; but what power can it have? what influence 
beyond the hated dole of stinted wages?’ What 
pot in the soil can that class have which specially 
daims to make the surface of the planet, without 
to the living creatures on it, a matter of 
aan “ Free-trade 2” None; there is no im- 
mortality in such a class. Neither aristocratic, 
nor democratic, neither claiming nor rendering 
affection, it can have no hold on the country. 
like the dust of a departing winter, it does but 
cover the ground for a time, and await a wind to 


is 


noble. 


| them the opportunity of defeating it. 


blow it away, or a flood to sweep it off in un- | 


distinguishable mud. 

But there is a redemption in all things. The 
newly possessed class cannot become an aristo- 
eracy without acquiring some of the habits of 
such an order ; and this may save a portion of it 
from being swept away. Art, however little 
nellowed, must insinuate ideas of grace apart 
from mechanical profit; leisure must give freer 
play to the faculties ; ease must give that gene- 
nsity, at least, which lies in superiority to petty 


anxieties and parsimonies; opportunity, ambition; | 
ambition, spirit; spirit, deeds—or a wife, daughter | 


of the Norman; and, having taken ‘‘surname and 
ams,” the grandson of Cotton Print will blaze 
upon the world in gold and gules. But then who 
wil know the difference—who will detect the 


drop of new blood amid the sea of “ blue blood” | 


in which it is merged ? 


THE TRUTH THAT THERE IS IN RE-ACTION. 
It is sheer empiricism to say that the re-action 
which is gaining ground in Europe is the effect 
of the revolution of 1848 in its rebound. It 
might as well be said that the highwayman who 
makes you stand and deliver is the re-action on 
the pistols in your carriage. The present re- 
action, as it is called, is but the continuation of 
the poliey which prevailed before 1848. Let us 
not misunderstand it. It is a deliberate and com- 


bined attempt to suppress, not only acts, but 
thoughts, by force of arms. 
In France, the agents of Louis Napoleon 


wmange the people’s thoughts for them. The 
teaching at the Universities is altered, omitting 
history and philosophy wholly, because they sug- 
gest“ doubt.” Emile de Girardin is “ warned,” 
by decree, that he must not historically eontem- 
plate the possibility of an attempt against consti- 
tuted authority: ‘the 2nd of December could 
Prove such a possibility, practically ; but a writer 
must not calculate it, theoretically. The agents 
of the Government even arrange the amusements 
of the people—and settle the sizes of their play- 
billsand the order of them. But there is nothing 
new in all this—it is the Austrian system. : 
h @ system has only received a new lease at 
ead Setters. The stability of its tenure is 
prove ; 


through the death of Schw arzenberg. On the first 
ubversion of absolute authority by right divine, 
on proposed to make concessions: the Libe- 
would not accept the proffered concessions: 
on was driven out of his wits, and Schwar- 





by the little shock which it has sustained |. 





zenberg restored the old policy—absolute autho- 
rity and no surrender. ‘ The unity of the Em- 
pire,” that Mezentian unity which kills all whom 
it unites, was his battle-cry. He reorganized the 
armies, used the sword vigorously, promptly, and 
unscrupulously ; and the shattered power of 
Austria was again erect. His colleague, Bach, 
an apostate liberal, survives him; his pupil, 
Francis Joseph, has served an apprenticeship to 
the same art. ‘The King is dead,—long live the 
King!” Machiavelli is a classic—long live Ma- 
chiavellism. Metternich is superannuated— 
long live Metternichism. Schwarzenberg is de- 
funct—long live Schwarzenbergism. It is in the 
ascendant, from Cape Spartivento to the White 
Sea. 

The philosophy of the age which caused the 
Austrian dictators so much trouble, has given 
Men, said 
Philosophy, must think for themselves; and 
Austria had no logic to refute a claim so fatal 
to Absolutism. Nations, said Philosophy, are 
greater than families, and their desires must be 
respected ; a claim from which Emperors and 
Popes ran away to Gaéta or to Innspruch. But 
Reason, said Philosophy, is greater than brute 
force ; the pen can write down the sword any 
day ; and true patriotism shall rest on a peaceful 
logic. The highwayman rejoiced when the tra- 
veller resolved to join issue on logical grounds. 
On those grounds he gave in, content to rest his 
conclusions on the pistol. Thus it has come about 
that both sides are dead beaten: Absolutism 
has not a leg to stand upon—in the field of Philo- 
sophy ; but in the field of Absolutism yay | 
is equally off its legs—shot from under it. Syl- 
logistically, the victory is to Philosophy ; pisto- 
logically it is to Absolutism. The canons are 
invincible—in the library; so are the cannons— 
in the streets. Thought is free—it cannot be 
controlled ; but it cannot preach. Philosophers 
have forgotten that the preacher must have a 
body, and that the body is subject to physical 
law 8. 

In some countries thought does attain the 
maximum of freedom—the whole amount which 
can be possessed by virtue of the will of the num- 
ber. In Switzerland, no Emperor arranges 
studies for the people. In the United States, no 
President dictates the omission of newspaper 
articles, arranges the playbills, or teaches the 





young idea to train its branches on the walls of | 


his conservatory. But then in America and in 
Switzerland, although the reason is sharpened by 
exercise, so is the eye and hand, and the right 
arm is prepared to defend the freedom of the 
verson, without which freedom of thought can 


iave no effective concrete existence in society. | 
In other words, vigour of action and freedom of | 


thought are on the same side. Allied, reason and 
force are supreme ; separated, Reason may retain 
an abstraet superiority, but the governance of the 
body is handed to Unreason ; and it wields its 
privilege mercilessly, as we see now in France, in 
Austria—in Europe generally. Unreason is tri- 
umphant, because Reason has come to the wise 
conclusion that the lever of worldly power should 
be left to the servants of Unreason; and then 
Reason, wise in its generation, breaks forth into 
hysterical complaints at the cruelties of Despo- 
tism; or takes refuge in a supine resignation, 
thanking God that it is not criminal, but only 
enslaved. On such pretexts, it lies under the 
feet of Absolutism, and thinks itself superior; not 
perceiving that Absolutism at least knows how to 
attain and keep political power. We are driven, 
in fact, to this conclusion—that Philosophy, wise 
and philanthropic, is content to leave the world 
to the mercy of Austrianism and all its debasing 
cruelties. Austrianism does not treat its clients 
so, but takes the necessary means to secure suc- 
cess for them and for itself ; and it does succeed. 





TAXATION REDUCED TO UNITY AND 
SIMPLICITY. 
I 


How comes it that taxation is everywhere associated 
with a repugnance which attaches to no other kind of 
expense ? The man who would disdain to cheat his 
butcher or his baker of a single penny, buys smuggled 
kegs without the slightest twinge of conscience, nay, 
with secret exultation ; and evasions of the revenue in any 
safe form are freely indulged in by thousands who are 
trusted and honoured by their neighbours for their 
probity. 

Our modern system of taxation—if system it may 


be called—is historically descended from the rapine of | pay for. 


. 


marauders, caterans, and feudal chiefs. The lineage. 
unbroken—it is only the features that are changed. 

The stoppage of a defile against an Asiatic caravan, or 

threats of an onslaught in the desert, to be averted in 

either case only by purchased permission to pass—the 

annual or biennial expeditions of governments in the 

East to collect tribute—the capricious exactions by 

local and often private authority on commerce im 

transitu, at a thousand places in India—the plunder of 

voyagers by the barons of the Rhine—the blackmail of 

the Highlander—the violent sharing in the gains of 

trade to be found in the practice, past or present, of 

most countries of Europe and the East—the fines on _ 
successions, and numberless other claims enforced by 

our feudal Kings, and, rank after rank, by all below 

them—these and the like, all the world over, are the 

historic sources of our existing modes of taxation. 


In not a few countries these imposts still exist in 
their primitive state. It is worth remarking, that 
India, native and British, shows and has shown them, 
like Cantelo’s chickens, in every stage of development, 
from the incipient condition of blackmail and passage- 
money to the mature tax soberly levied, until very lately, 
by the British Government, which is known to have ori- 
ginated within a very few generations in the extortions of 
periodical raids. In other countries, and particularly 
in our own, the original character of tribute has well 
nigh disappeared. Ages have elaborated from this 
chaos of exactions a machine of singular infelicity for 
supplying the expenses of government—the term 
“government” itself being correspondingly understood 
in a far different sense from that it formerly bore. 
However inept may be our present modes of taxation, 
it must be allowed that our conceptions of its purposes 
are vastly improved. The old phase of the matter was 
that of a levy by force of whatever the lord paramount 
or intermediate chose to take, and its iation 
first to the lord’s pleasure, and next, if it so happened, 
to public purposes. In many countries this character 
of taxation bas been somewhat modified; with us it 
has wholly disappeared. But even here the past has 
left its traces, and among those branches of our system 
of taxation which still bear clear marks of origin, are 
the customs, derived from the old exactions on travel- 
lers; the licenses on trades, exactly conforming to 
undisguised extortions of the same kind in other coun- 
tries ; and the post-office, which, though of modern 
birth, rests on a supposed right of the Government to 
monopolize any branch of industry, if so it please. 

We derive, then, from the old times, our system of 
indirect taxation; but, as occurs on every other subject, 
we have theories by which to defend, as excellent in 
itself, the chance result of successive changes and acci- 
dental combinations. We are taxed indirectly through 
our having gradually changed a state of violence into 
a state of law, and we thereupon raise most ingenious 
reasons to satisfy ourselves that indirect taxation is the 
best possible thing of the kind, although not one in a 
thousand of us would arrive by any process at such a 


| system if he sat down to devise a plan for apportioning 


| the expenses of the state amongst its members. 


One of the faults of our present plan of taxation is 
the absence of obvious relation between the impost and 
the service done for it. We want money to pay the 
ofticers of the Government, the judges, the magistracy, 
the police, the soldiers, &c., and we take the strange 
course of telling every washerwoman in the three king- 
doms, that she shall not drink her cup of coffee until 
she has paid us as much as we think it politic to fix as 
the price of our permission. Betty, blind to the quid 
pro quo, it may be, considers the impost a grievance. 
Nor is she wholly wrong; for probably our transit 
duty on her coffee extorts from her more than her 


| fair share of the common expense; and, moreover, of 


the extra penny she pays on her coffee it is likely not 
much more than a halfpenny goes to her contribution 
to the service of the State, the other halfpenny is 


| collection, and waste, from the incompatible embarrass- 





mentsand losses consequent on the formalities needful for 
collection. If a tradesman were compelled by a strong 
neighbour to pay blackmail on every pair of boots he 
kept in his house, while at the same time a due supply 
of beef reached his table every day from some unknown 
source, he would soon come to taking the beef as a gift 


| of nature, like the air, for which he would thank 


nobody (just as we take safety, peace, and protection 
to property under regular government), and would 
resist or evade the apparent robbery regulated by the 
number of his boots. True, it might be that the boot- 
tax really paid for the beef; but the want of all 
apparent connexion would certainly have spoiled his 
contentment with the tax: and, moreover, the funds 
for supplying beef would be put into unnatural jeopardy 
by the false relation; for the number of his boots would 
be reduced to the smallest which would keep him shod, 
whatever his consumption of the viands the tax should. 
Bare feet, indeed, might be the compulsory 
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lot of many from such a system, although they still 
had their share of beef ;—to what effect on shoemakers 
let some of our late and present taxes tell. 

Here, then, is enough to account for the peculiar 
repugnanee everywhere felt to taxes. It is true that 
the advantages for which they pay—order, security, 
quiet, are of the very first necessity ; but we do not see 
that a high price of coffee, or a prohibitory duty on 
wines or windows, has anything to do with it. We 
shirk the payment, and we get individually just as 
much advantage from Government, whatever it is, as 
though we most conscientiously paid in full. If the 
assessment on the income of a merchant should be re- 
gulated by means of some fancied proportion between 
the number of stools in his counting-house, and the ex- 
tent of his business, he would soon think the stool-tax 
oppressive, and his clerks would have to learn to work 
standing. Meanwhile, his counting-house, his ware- 
houses; and his ships, would be as well watched, and 
the courts would be as open to him for redress, as 
though each of his clerks had a stuffed arm-chair, and 
a tax were paid for it. 

It has been alleged in favour of indirect taxation, that 
it permits a man to tax himself or not, as he pleases: if 
tobacco be highly taxed, he may smoke or not, or so pay 
or not, at will. This is only partially true ; for indirect 
taxes are not, and cannot be, all on articles which may 
be dispensed with. But, as far as this allegation is 
true, it tells the other way. The necessary wants of 
the community incur certain inevitable costs, and the 
contribution to them is so apportioned by indirect tax- 
ation, that any individual may avoid his own share, 
and leave his fellows to pay it. 

So also it has been said, that taxes are paid quietly 
on the indirect system, which could not be raised at all 
with undisguised directness. So much the worse. 
Let people see what they have to pay for the follies of 
rulers, and rulers will be careful what follies they com- 
mit. Let a man find that he has to pay, say in some 
classes, two or five pounds, in others, two or five shil- 
lings more this year than last, on account of a Kafir 
war, a Greek demonstration, or a Portuguese dynasty, 
and one of two things will happen ;—either he and his 
neighbours will make so much stir about the cost, that 
Greeks, Kafirs, and Portuguese dynasties will thencefor- 
ward bevery charily dealt with; or he will gainsomuch the 
more respect for the object accomplished, for having con- 
sciously and approvingly paid his own money towards 
its cost. By either process, the direct system of taxation 
reduces the acts of the Government into a more na- 
tional identification with the general sentiments of the 
people, and all the more so, from its being impossible, 
on that system, for any class—rich, agricultural, or 
noble, to shift the burden, and the consequent respon- 
sibility of expense, on their countrymen less favourably 
conditioned. 

We pause on the threshold of the subject. The true 
principles of taxation will hereafter claim our attention. 
Nor will illustrations, both of true and false principles, 
be wanting. Q. 





THE IMPROVED CHARACTER OF WORKING 
CLASS CONTESTS. 


Tere is much right in the world which does not 
triumph because no one affords the conditions 
whereby it can be done. Right is a distant 
shrine, and the road to it lies through man’s 
pride and prejudice. A man may see the right 
afar off—may wish to approach it—may be dis- 
ome to do homage at its shrine; but if you 

lock up the avenues through which he has to 
pass, you make allegiance to the right impossible : 
the man never gets there. 

Every now and then we are on the eve of a 
public acknowledgment of some great principle, 
when some folly, indiscretion, or obstinacy turns 
it aside, and condemns us to twenty years more 
of agitation. A national voice is heard in St. 
Stephens for Parliamentary Reform, when a 
monster Petition, with fabricated signatures, 
turns a tide of derision upon it. Personal pro- 
tests arrest the busy ear of the public, when a 
10th of April creates an absurd reaction ; and so 
we go on, clamouring and frustrating—fraterniz- 
~ and antagonizing. 

t is pleasant to turn from these disasters to 
the contest conducted by the Amalgamated En- 
gineers. They will fail in their particular objects 
of abolishing piecework and systematic overtime. 
No Trades-union can compete against a Capital- 
union. This was well known before. But the 
Amalgamated Engineers have put upon record a 
case of well-considered resistance, which elevates 
Labour in the eyes of the public. The Employ- 
ers appealed to Political Economy. Mr. Ludlow, 
in his admirable lectures, has indisputably shown 
that Political Economy was on the side of the 











Men. The temper, tone, and tactics of the 
Masters, have been throughout palpably lower 
than the Men’s. Poor in means, poor in know- 
ledge, poor in opportunity of acquiring it, poor 
in the externals of refinement, the working Men's 
advocacy has infinitely surpassed in moderation, 
in good sense, in good feeling, a body of wealthy 
capitalists, understood conventionally to be gen- 
tlemen. When two gentlemen go out on the 
deadly business of a duel, if one chooses to with- 
draw the ground of offence, the matter is consi- 
dered to end. No case occurs in which one per- 
sists in shooting at his antagonist after he has 
avowed his intention of not returning the fire. 
Such a duellist would be hooted from all clubs as 
a savage. In shame be it written, such duellists 
are the gentlemen called the “‘ Employers’ Asso- 
ciation.” The men have withdrawn the Circular 
of offence, and submit. The masters refuse to 
leave the field, but persist in shooting down their 
disabled and helpless antagonists. Such an ex- 
hibition of brutality was never exhibited by a 
body of English gentlemen before. Montalem- 
bert horrified the Friends of Order in France by 
avowing that the “red republicans” shot at a re- 
spectable coat without caring whether the heart 
of a friend or a foe beat under it. What do our 
Friends of Order say at the spectacle of a body 
of British gentlemen avowing their intention to 
shoot at a poor man’s tatters, without caring 
whether an empty stomach collapses under them 
—of making war not only upon his poverty and 
defencelessness, but upon his spirit. Are we to 
come to the conclusion that capitalists are the 
only “red republicans” among us? If this is 
the lesson gentlemen are to teach the working 
class, let it not be forgotten whom we shall have 
to thank if a sad day of reckoning shall come to 
be a matter of household hope among the poor. 

Another instance of working-class na sense 
has occurred far away from the metropolis, under 
local influences entirely—I allude to Congleton. 
At a municipal election in that town, an address 
was issued from Zion School, (signed by Mr. 
David Hitchen, Chairman,) of a note-worthy 
character—so far, at least, as the spirit of the 
address adopted is considered. Laying down the 
maxim, that ‘ Independent voting was a matter 
of right and conscience,” it proceeded to reason 
with the working men, who in Congleton have 
municipal votes in considerable numbers ; and 
with the employers who appeared disposed to 
intimidate them, as follows :— 

* Warned by experience, we might say the disgrace- 
ful experience of the past—the experience of many 
working men being coerced or intimidated into voting 
contrary to their judgment, or injured aflerwards in 
their employment in consequence of having acted in- 
dependently—we are induced to offer you, (brother- 
workmen,) a few words of advice as to your conduct at 
the municipal election. 

“ Hurtful to all interests as must be all antagonism 
between workmen and their employers—regretting as 
we do the present instance of it—we yet plead that the 
cause of the antagonism does not originate with us. 
Having votes, to give them in purity and conscien- 
tiously, is aduty no less devolving on us than on those 
who have the good fortune to be above us. And who- 
ever raises any impediment in the way of its just dis- 
charge strikes both at our duty and our character. 

“ At public-house meetings, recently held, men have 
been addressed by persons who have told them that at 
the election one of the candidates ‘ would see who were 
his real friends’—meaning that he would judge those 
to be his real friends who voted for him, and judge 
those to be his enemies who did not. With respect to 
other employers the same kind of vicious logic is used. 
If in respect to a parliamentary election language like 
this were employed, it would be deemed disreputable 
alike in those who employed it and in those who sanc- 
tioned it. Whether we are to believe that our em- 
ployers sanction it we hardly know. Masters give us 
no guarantee that we shall be free, and also harmless, as 
to the course we may feel it to be our duty to pursue. 
At an interview which the ribbon weavers had, by de- 
putation, with one employer, that gentleman indeed 
said, ‘ Vote as you please,’ which might equally mean, 
‘Ruin yourself if you please,’ or ‘Put yourselves out 
of work if you please.’ Had he said, ‘ Vote as you 
please, and I shall equally respect and employ you 
afterwards,’ we could have understood, trusted, and re- 
spected such a declaration. Otherwise, we cannot forget, 
that though a master may not directly or avowedly dis- 
charge a man on account of his vote, he may do it indi- 
rectly, or may put him to such inconvenience in his 
work as shall compel him to discharge himself. We 
therefore seek the public protection, whose influence we 








- a 
crave to convince our employers that ¢! 

a right to the best industrial service of hein ey ha 
they have no right to command the consciensnat 
workmen. If the operative burgess give, to at theip 
his judgment, his vote for the good of the Municip = e 
terest, he is the friend of the town ; how then a 
be the enemy of his employer? He is the ‘ugene 
of his employer who gives his vote sentient 
the good of the town, because his master’s interest fe 
those of the town are the same, A workman, 

fore, who votes for the publie welfare, to the Ae 
his judgment, cannot be the enemy of his employ ® 
less his master is the enemy of the public or met 
good, which we suppose is not the case, Then if 
plain that the well-meaning employer should be the 
friend of the well-intending workman who gives hig 
vote conscientiously for the town’s advan ‘ 

“ But beyond the question of trath and right 
is that of personal character, which ought to influenge 
the operative burgesses of Congleton. None are 
ready to talk of the venality, cowardice, and tans @ 
public spirit of the working class as are those classes now 
taking part against us. Let us not give them the 
shadow of an occasion to doit! In Parliament, the 
tone of contempt with which the people are spoken of 
is too well known. When a demand is made for uni. 
versal suffrage it is refused on the ground of the ser. 
vile character of the working class, who, it is said, 
would be sure to abuse it or betray it; and none are 
so ready to accuse us as they who put impediments in 
the way of independent voting. First, they coerce us 
into dishonour and then reproach us for submitting to 
it. Therefore let the operative burgesses see how much 
depends upon their conduct: Let not the Congleton 
municipal election become an argument against the 
political rights of our fellow-countrymen. The dis. 
charge of our duty honourably, respectfully, but inde. 
pendently, is a question of personal character and public 
privilege, and the public ought to encourage us; and 
our employers ought to be gratified if we take an up. 
right course.”’ 

The morality of the House of Commons, s 
occupied at this time with the Purity-of-Election 
Question, might be refreshed by the perusal of 
this address. There is perhaps no case in which 
any body of working men in the country have 
taken a more dispassionate view of their electoral 
duties, or mapaed them more respectfully towards 
their Employers. 

Such cases elevate the character of the work. 
ing class. If moral fitness is to become the sole 
test of electoral fitness, it will be the duty of the 
House of Commons to proceed in its next ses- 
sion to disenfranchise sundry bodies of gentlemen, 
metropolitan and provincial Employers Associa- 
tions, and transfer the franchise to certain work- 
men, who in forbearance, good feeling, and good 
sense, are incontestably their betters. —_ To. 





CONSECRATED GROUND IN CITIES. 

A CORRESPONDENT calls our attention to the renewed fre- 
quency of burials in the narrow slip of ground surround- 
ing the church of St. Clement Danes ; and complains, ashe 
may well do, that during the whole of Sunday last, agrave 
was left open, and uncovered, thereby affording a vent for 
the poisonous vapours arising from the mass of corruption 
below the surface, and which might be recognised by per- 
sons entering or leaving the church. 

Here we find the religious and venerable system of in- 
tramural interment still flourishing in the face of an Act 
of Parliament providing for its discontinuance. 

“ Dust to dust, ashes to ashes,” amidst the jeers of cab- 
men, and the ribaldry of a staring rabble. Such is the 
daily spectacle, such the audience, presented to the gaze 
of English civilization in 1852. Such is one of our glorious 
institutions, naked to the admiration of foreign visitors. 
Our churches become charnel-houses, hideously gorged. 
And as to the “ graves of our ancestors,” no “ ancestor” is 
sure of a week’s repose, even in the grave! 





EGLINTON TILTS AT THE PRESS. 
Lorp CLARENDON, true to his diplomatic instinets, sub- 
sidized—it would be improper to say the press—buts 
print with pretensions to outspoken journalism. 1 
Eglinton adopts a straightforward and less expensive 
policy: he sets up an index expurgatorius for the Castle 
clerks. Far above buying up the support of a paper like 
the World, he expels a really honest and able journal, the 
Northern Whig, from the precincts of Dublin Castle, m 
the politest manner, To wit :— 
Chief Secretary’s Office, the Castle, 
April 3, 1852. 
“Srr,—I am to acquaint you that the Northern Whig 
newspaper is no longer required to be furnished to this 
office. You will, therefore, be good enough to stop it 
from this date.—Your obedient Servant, ia 
“Hexgx Toues- 
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the money value of the vice-regal subscription, 
thern Whig can lose nothing by this course; and, 
te ving of that amount, the Lord-Lieutenant 
eget But then, Tories are like bulls—they 
OF tint with shut eyes at their adversaries, and 
ye: country by ignoring, not estimating, opinion. 
ru if the research were conducted in a proper 

= + would be found that at the great Eglinton Tour- 

: the Viceroy of Ireland and the Dictator of France 
po only with their visors down, but in visors with- 


tilted 
out bars. 





TAXES ON KNOWLEDGE. 

Ms. MinyER Gipson has announced his intention of 
ang the whole subject of the Taxes on Knowledge 
telore the House at an early period. He should be 
grongly supported by petitions. This is made more im- 
ve on the part of those who demand the repeal of 
the obnoxious imposts, by another announcement, to the 
det, that the Board of Inland Revenue has resolved to 
yew the contest with the Proprietors of the Household 
Yarrative, and to submit the question « mice more to judicial 
iwision. Let there be no delay in sending in single, or 

cillective, petitions. 








SS 


Canntil. 
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THE TRUE PEACE. 
To THornton Hunt, Esq. 
(Continued from last number.) 

My pgar Sir, 

Ipwe have already achieved methods of determining 
differences between individuals and parties within our own 
country really preferable to the wild modes which used to 
prevail, why should we despair of establishing analogous 
mans of determining the differences between them and 
those without? Why should nations not submit to the 
same ruleas individuals, and bodies of individuals, do within 
them? Is it not a superior method, and more manly, too, 
for disputants to abide voluntarily by the decision of twelve 
—r, as is becoming more common day by day in mercan- 
tile transactions, of the majority of three—indifferent men 
4 to what is right between them, than to go and fight 
shout it? Why should not nations submit themselves to 
imanalogous rule? You, indeed, appear to demur to the 
alleged advantages of this process, and attribute a kind of 
nystical virtue to the arbitration of the sword for settling 
what, it would seem, could not be settled by the other 
method—viz., “one half the right.’ You say, “The arbi- 
trament of the sword, indeed, has one quality invaluable in 
all stages before we arrive at final truth; it leaves convic- 
fon untouched, and settles only the other half of right, 
which is might; and thus when the adherents of two 
options are conflicting, it determines which shall rule, 
without bondage to the conquered opinion.” Do you 
seriously mean that to slash the souls out of each other, is 
mally a preferable way of s ttling even the “might” of the 
case, than the use of ‘the ballot-box, or other machinery, 
for determining the force (number) of bodies no less than 
that of brains ranged on either side ? 

But, admitting that the sword does, in a rude and 
barbarous way, determine (pro tem.) which of two parties 
shall rule; that it does so * without bondage to the con- 
queted cpinion,” is, I think, an entirely gretuitous asser- 
ton, Experience seems to me to demonstrate quite the 
contrary. The first, most obvious, and, it must be added, 
most reasonable, course, universally pursued towards 
the Vanquished, is to disarm them; to deny them their 
right to arms,” and, in every manner accordant with the 
: er and culture of the people, to take precautions 
and securities against their rising again to renew the— 
settlement.” The very condition of mercy is @ laying 
ee arms on the part of the conquered; that 1s, a 

ary relinquishment of the means, according to you, 

; maintaining their rights, certainly of recovering their 
prey If this condition be in any case waived, it is 

ways under the pledge of honour, that the arms will not 





against the victors, and this is never conceded | 


exeept to those in whose honour the conquerors can rely. 
the bondage is, either that of absolute privation 
stopping with the right to arms), or 








that of moral obligation ; and in neither case are the rights 
allowed until the conquerors are satisfied that they may 
be allowed safely. + 


has the merit of 
and moral sense, for the 
It cultivates the disti 
You seem to have had a consciousness of the weakness | dency is to elevate, ennoble, enfranchise. tendency 
of your position here, for you immediately add, “ If victory | of the o posite proposal, on the other hand, is just the re- 
induce tyranny, it is because the faith of war is at a low | verse. Tr , ises an irrationalar biter: no wonder that 
standard,” &c. But this is rather an adroit evasion of the | itsdirectresultsshouldbe, tosink the manandraise the beast. 
point than a direct meeting of it. Its validity will turn You err in imputing it to me, that I speak “as if 
upon what you mean by “tyranny.” Is it tyranny to | and death were worse evils than an enervated luxury, than 
deny a man the means of destroying you? The war theory | the sufferings that tolerates,” &e. If to you T have 
implies that he is actively willing the means of your de- | seemed to speak this way, be assured it has been only be- 
struction. If you cannot restrain him by one means, why | cause you have not realized my point of view. I do not 
should you be denied the use of other means? Do you | speak against the use of the sword merely because, as er 
but 


all les uj their reason 
reall re wal or their differences. 
ishing faculties of — Its ten- 


not see that by direct and necessary sequence the depriva- | justly say, I think it “cruel, unbrot , inhuman ; 

tion of rights proceeds until his freedom is wholly sup- | ‘also because I think it irrational, not in keeping with, 
pressed? If this be tyranny, it is the necessary product 
of the war spirit. The adherent of the war theory cannot 


‘ quarter to the before-mentioned evils, any more than you; 
proceed a step in evasion of this result without an assump- 


) only I would see them uprooted by other means. My 
tion of the grounds of his opponent. That it is not the | quarrel with you is, that your pro means ate not in 
invariable result, arises, not caine the “faith of war” | harmony with your ends. Ido not dread the sword; I 
is at a high standard, but because the faith in man is ata | despise it. But, quoth you, “has the sword never vindi- 
higher standard than war implies; because it is discovered | cated humanity?” Ina subordinate sense I willingly von- 
that, after all, we can trust our fellow-man, and that all | cede that it has. But now, I think, humanity can be 
we gained—all, at least, that we ought to have gained— | better vindicated without it, by weapons of more ethereal 
might have been gained without war. temper, and more conclusive power. 

You praca say that I “assume that right and Your constant assumption is, that the advocates of 
force must be opposed to each other.” On the contrary, | peace have no regard for their liberties or the liberties of 
my assumption is, that where right is, there force (in its | their country—as applied to the body, a flagrantly un- 

founded imputation. You have been singularly unfortu- 
nate in your intercourse with them, if you have any basis 
for it in individual members. I take leave to suggest that 





vulgar or popular acceptation) is unnecessary. You have 
never touched my -positions. 
You will see that the definition you give of “ right” is 


not the definition of the “right” in the foregoing sen- | the spirit of that assembly of your count: which 
tence; which is right in the sense of justice, not of jus. | shrunk from an allusion to the subject of ing these 
The introduction of the other “ right” tends rather to a | liberties, might possibly be misapprehended by I 


diversion from the point at issue between us. What I | repeat in distinct phrase what is implied thro’ t all 
want is, to see your “right”—i.e. might and convie- | my remarks, that it is not a difference of object, but a dif- 
tion—restrained within the limits of justice. It is not ne- | ference of means, which is between the of the 
cessary to act as if this were attained, but merely as if it | opposite policies of peace and war. I t your objects, 
were possible of attainment. In this case, the spirit would | concur in them, am prepared to go myself, and to induce 
be cultivated which “makes for peace,” the chances of war | all others to go to every length in ex for their accom- 
reduced to a minimum, and the time hastened when war | plishment, within the limits of reason and absolute justice 
would be universally abhorred and abandoned. The pro- | —within such limits as do not necessarily involve the vo- 
gress of true civilization, which is, in essence, but the luntary infraction of the very rights for which we are 
gradual subordination of force to law, would be quickened, | contending. There is nothing save the integrity of his 
until at length would be enthroned in the affections of the | own soul which the true advocate of peace is not 
people that absolute right, which one cannot have to | to sacrifice. The loss of his life, if that issue must 
another’s prejudice, but which comprehends the good ofall. | needs come, he can contemplate with at least as 

The gravamen of my charge against you and the Leader, | serene courage, and unshaken faith, as the bravest in 
however, is not that you lack faith in what seems to me | the ranks of war. But, thus peacefully braved in 
an obvious and necessary inference from the doctrine of | the service of humanity, sacrifices of life, I feel persuaded, 
“development.” It is, that you manifest a more fatal | would be few. With the glorious Mazzini (glorious in 
want of belief—a positive disbelief, rather, and a concomi- | my estimate, in spite of his agreement with you on this 
tant misbelief more fatal still: a disbelief, to wit, of the | topic) I do profoundly believe in “the might of devotion 
doctrine that we in this country can get all desirable and self-sacrifice.” I believe there is a force in opinion 
political ameliorations by the influence of thought and | and active human sentiment and volition, com with 
tree speech—the force of opinion; a misbelief that these | which, for accomplishing the mo life, “ the 
may begot by force of a more vulgar kind—the force of arms. | might which slumbers in the peasant’s arm”—which also 

If this be stating the case too broadly, if you do not | in its true relation I respect, revere—is inconsiderable and 
deny the sufficiency of the peaceable progress of this | “poor indeed.” This is the might which, in my opinion, 
country, why advocate the arming of the people, with a | you should seek to elicit, organize, and direct; not to the 
view to the settlement of internal, no less than inter- neglect or debasement of the other—for that, too, as has 
national, politics ? Do you really believe that the questions | been said, is sacred and to be revered—but to its due 
agitated in this country would be more speedily, effectually, subordination and beneficent control. ‘To make the latter 
justly settled between us, by the instrumentality of the | the arbiter, however, is to abdicate reason, to deny the 
sword? Does your experience justify the notion, that | force of truth in relation to human conviction, to doubt 
there are more love of truth and righteousness, more self- | the capacity of man for the very things which nevertheless 
control, more practical love of freedom, greater humanity | —with happy inconsistency of motive, though 
and reverence for other’s rights among the masses of the | infelicity of means—you are endeavouring to 
people, than among the governing classes? If not, on | for him! 
what ground would you arm them? Surely, not witha One point, of a personal character remains, upon which 
view to the sword “ vindicating humanity!” A wilder, a | a word. I owe it to you, to the individuals referred to, 
more delusive proposal, was never made to a people cir- | and to my own positions, to relieve you of a doubt which 
cumstanced as we are. The mere announcement of it is | you expressed, as to the vices against which the members 
enough to alarm all who have anything to lose, and thus | of the Peace movement set themselves. The vices to which 
delay or frustrate all attempts at rational reform. A ten- | I referred were those of ignorance, drunkenness, impro- 
dency to adopt it, is the very thing which a government | vidence, filth, national extravagance, and so forth ; and 
and governing class, desirous of enslaving a people, or of | the individuals then present to my thought as distin- 
withholding a people’s rights, would, of all others, desire; | guished by their sacrifices, personal and » are £0 
the very thing which a government and governing class, | in aid of the Financial Reform, the Sanatory, Tem- 
desirous of the people’s political and social amelioration, | perance, the Educational, and other movements, having 
and ultimate emancipation from all disabilities, would | for their objects the subjugation of such vices, and the in- 
most deplore. It is the very thing which affords conti- | troduction of intelligence, superior habits, a higher class of 
nental despotism at this hour the pretext for keeping up | amusements, and so forth, among the people. In these 
its myriads of mercenaries, for the support of some kind of | efforts they exhibit none of that “ straight-laced virtue” 
“law and order.” It is the very thing that restrains go- | to which you allude, and which is entirely opposed to their 
vernments, desirous of doing justice, and promoting their | natures, but as much generosity and tolerance as are com- 
country’s true progress, from diminishing their protective | patible with an earnest endeavour to overcome the evil 
forces. Did I not know your heart to be wholly in the | with the good. You and the Leader do the active Peace 
cause of human advancement, I should have been prone | Party the constant injustice of confounding its members 
to say of the announcement of such a proposal, “an enemy | with the pe and selfish, who desire peace only because 
must have done this.” It is, in relation to the social and | it serves t Fi goons of trade ; and Mrs. Barrett Brown- 
litical condition of this country, precisely what the po- | ing is quoted to countenance the implication that their 
pepe barricades were to Paris in December last. That peace is the “accomplice” of “gibbets,” “dun " 
you, of all men, could seriously propose it ! “chain-bolts,” “starving homes,” and all the other evils 

But it were doing you injustice to confine the view to | which the genius of that lady knows so well how to mar- 
this side of your proposition. Your objection lies to the | shal together. To such implications as these I have 
keeping up of a soldiery distinct from the people, and your | simply to reply, that the facts are not so. These 
recommendation contemplates the getting rid of a standing | themselves are the products, not of the peace, but of 
army altogether. In this half of your design, I decidedly | war policy, either in its overt, or in its covert, manifesta- 
concur. My opinion, however, as to the mode of accom- | tions; and therefore the responsibility for them recoils and 
plishing this, differs widely from yours. I believe that | rests upon such as you, and not upon them. They do not, 
Mr. Cobden’s p!an, of mutual disarmament among the | any more than you or Mrs. Barrett Browning, nurse that 
European powers, notwithstanding the ridicule it has met | false “ Peace, that sits 
with from the pro-war party, has greater claims to ac- Beside the hearth in self-commended mood, 
ceptance. On the mere score of practicability his plan is, And takes no thought how wind and rain, by fits, 
in my view, superior to yours. Preach the doctrine of Are howling out of doors against the good 
rational reform to all peoples, i.e. the adjustment of the Of the poor wanderer.” 
outer institution to the inner man—the reform of growth ts ee ns 

They, like her and you, 


or development, not that of sudden eruptions and me- OP . 
chanical compressions—a reform to be accomplished by one fellowship, 


reason and affection, and therefore peaceably—and you take ‘ : 7 
away fully one-half of the pretext governments have to Which party pursues it by the noblest and most effectual 
“ That is the question!” 


keep up large standing forces. The proposal of mutual 
I am, dear sir, yours very truly, 


disarmament takes away the remainder: and this, I 
’ 
Liverpool, 28th March, 1862, AL. 


believe, is the mode really more safe, and hence likely 


to be more speedily . Independently of this, it 





largely destructive of, its professed object. I give no — 
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Literature. 


Critics are not the legislators, but the judges and police of literature. 


make laws—they interpret and try to enforce them.—Edinburgh Review. 


Tue bookselling controversy has been active this week ; and on Wednesday 


there was a large meeting at Lord Campbell’s house, where the advocates 


of Protection had their say, and showed the shallowness of their views. 
This question ought not to be disregarded by men of letters, for it involves 
their interests and the interests of literature. Unhappily our public press, 
with a few honourable exceptions, is notoriously and disgracefully so de- 
pendent on advertisements, that the advocacy will be certain to preponderate 
in favour of Protection—the great advertising houses being the Protection- 
ists. The Times is against the Protectionists; MACAULAY is against them, 
CARLYLE is against them, HALLAM is against them, GLADSTONE is against 
them, and one may say that the whole body of authors is against them ; but 
they have “ columns of advertisements” which, like the lips of ANACREON’S 
mistress, are flowing with persuasion ; and against these we know of but 
one remedy—a public meeting of authors. 

Mr. Murray advances the fact of the present system being a century 
old, and rendered authoritative by the approbation of JoHNSON, as an 
argument for its continuance ; and a very potent argument it would be were 
it not suicidal! Observe: if the discount allowed to retail booksellers 
sufficed a century ago, when books were considerably fewer, and when all 
the cost of carriage, postage, &e. was immeasurably greater, surely every 
* one can see that it must be too large a discount now when publications are 
ten times more numerous, and the cost of transmission so very much 
reduced. A writer in the Times places the question in all its nakedness 
when he says, that while the cost of producing a work is 60 per cent, the 
cost of porterage on the present system is 40 per cent. 





It is gratifying to note the advance of tolerant principles, although the 


themselves be more tolerant. When heterodoxy calls orthodoxy ‘ bigoted 
fanaticism,” orthodoxy is ready with its retort of ‘infidel corruption.” 
Hard names are no arguments, and contempt is a bad vehicle for persua- 
sion. It is somewhat strange, that men who have themselves been once 
believers, are found accusing believers of unworthy motives! But the 
world is ripening, and its crudities gradually soften down. ‘Toleration on 
all sides is becoming a living principle. In Stockholm, we observe in a 
new periodical, the Nordisk Tidskrift, there is an article on “ Freedom and 
Religion,” advocating the abrogation of the present stringent laws against 
freedom of conscience ; and the article is timely, for the peasants of Dale- 
carlia are rising up against the clergy, declaring they have no authority to 
preach. At Birmingham, the working-men have opened a Hall of Pro- 
gress, for the free discussion of opinions, wherein “ enemies are invited to 
come and oppose, friends are invited to come and assist.” JOHANNES 
RoncgE, resident in England, announces, as in preparation, a new work, to 
be published by subscription, on The Reformation of the Nineteenth Century, 
or the Religion of Humanity,—a fine subject, tasking the highest powers. 
Meanwhile, the Restorer of Order, the pet of the Jesuits, Louis Napro- 
LEON, has at last deprived MicueLet, Quinet, and Mickiewicz of 
their professorships, which will be given to those who love “the family” 
with a purer love. 





German literature, which already owes so much to the brothers Grim, 
has commenced the publication of a German Dictionary, which will be a 
history of the German language since Lurner, as well as a dictionary. 
Every important word having reference to history, legislation, &c., is to be 
followed historically in its developments and applications. The idea is 
excellent ; it is the principle of that admirable dictionary to which Richard- 
son devoted his life; but some English philologist might be persuaded to 
adopt it in the extended form newly given to it. This scheme was too 
gigantic for the unaided researches of the brothers Grimm, who, therefore, 


addressed themselves to a vast variety of learned correspondents, begging | 


them to read such or such an author, with a view to certain words. Imagine 
the result of such an invitation to Germans! Boxes, carpet-bags, port- 


manteaus of MSS. arrived !—a chaos of erudition, which the editors had | 


to fashion into a Cosmos: six months of labour,—and German labour, 
recollect—were required, before the two brothers could even arrange these 
fragments alphabetically, and after that, they had to classify and to select ! 
The editors of our Notes and Queries might usefully oceupy their archwolo- 
gical friends in some such undertaking. 





THE RESTORATION OF BELIEF. 


The Restoration of Belief. No.1. Christianity in Relation to its Ancient and 

Modern Antagonists. Cambridge: Macmillan and Co 
Some weeks age we announced a series of Essays to be published for the 
conversion to Christianity of those who denied, and those who wavered. 
To restore belief is, as we often say, the fundamental necessity of this 
age—‘ an age destitute of faith, yet terrified at scepticism.” A belief 
society must have, and the question is a momentous one,—What is to be 
the creed of Christendom? Our essayist, like many others, believes that 
Christianity can be restored ; so do young Englanders believe in the 
restoration of medieval tastes and institutions, forgetting that, as Goethe 
says, whatever dies deserves to die— 


They do not 








| not possess equal or similar recommendations. 





Denn alles das ensteht 
Ist werth dass es zu Grunde geht, 
Here, at the outset, we part company. Our object is the same 


our routes divergent. Before indicating, however, the profound wa 
ences which separate us, let us express the unfeigned respect j if. 
the dignified liberality of his tone, the breadth of his Purpose, and qt 
beauty and the largo of his style. Such an adversary piques all the 
courtesy. Polemics with such men become a passage of arms. Bi” 
are given, and blood may be drawn, but the arena is undisgraced 

brutal passions or ignoble struggles. by 

The essayist sees distinctly enough how urgent and inevitable j 
confluence of all streams of thought into one doctrine, and he ¢ atts 
that conviction in a passage which Auguste Comte himself would — 

“It is natural and inevitable that this urgent feeling should drive men in fem 
the surface of all subjects, and compel them to dig, and still to dig, until, from all 
sides, they have come to encounter each other, working in the same shafts, and 
pursuing the same seams and veins of thought. From these underground 
startling as they are when they bring those who beneath the upper sky are declared 
adversaries, face to face in the mine, and so near to the very pith of the world, wil] 
lead (so I must profess to think) to a common understanding, to a belief 
if not universally assented to, and to a CONCLUSION, once for all arrived at, ol 
which thenceforward will, with its inferences, be brought to bear upon ey 
practical question that can be thought to stand related to it in morals, politics, 
and education, as well as Religion. 

“ We have not, however, as yet, advanced quite abreast on the two highroads 
of Philosophy—the physical and the intellectual (or moral and religious) ; for on 
the former a rule is well understood and is universally obeyed, which on the latter 
is but dimly seen, or is perpetually broken. 

“ What I mean is this—that in all departments of the physical sciences, both 
abstract and applicate, and on all fields of accumulated industry—natural history 
for instance—every one, every inquirer, every reasoner, every collector of facts, i 
left to pursue his path in his own mode, and is held to be exempt from all inter. 
ference on the part of others; as if what one had learned, or was teaching, could 
supersede, or might interdict the inquiries of another. Although, in the issue, 
there will be ONE Purxosorry, and although there should be fellowship among 
the labourers, none are to put bars across the paths of their companions, This 


advance is slower than it would be, if the advocates of toleration would | sort of jealousy, as it would be groundless, so must it be fruitless in the end; and 


meantime it would be mischievous. Nothing of this sort is ever thought .of, or 
attempted, in the world of physical science. 

“So much as this cannot be alleged in behalf of those branches of philosophy 
and of learning which touch human nature at the core. On this ground attempts 
are often made to intercept the progress of inquiry in some one direction, as if it 
might disturb what has been ascertained on another. Too often—and we are all 
more or less in fuult—we carry inferences over from one field to another; or, we 
are in too great haste so to do; for undoubtedly, in the end, all inferences, all 
deductions, will interlace and join on one to another.” 

The question now arises,—What is to be the doctrine? Not Chris. 
tianity, because it is confessedly incapable of solving scientific problems, 
so that if the domain of morals were left to it undisturbed, the immense 
discrepancies between its teachings and those of science must remain, 
The irresistible force of science is drawn from its certitude. It advances 
because men sce it daily answering their questions with definite and 
demonstrable answers. Our author has admirably expressed this :— 

“Tn any case when that which on any ground of proof takes full hold of the 
understanding, (such, for example, are the most certain of the conclusions of 
Geology,) stands contiguous to that which, in a logical sense, is of inferior quality, 
and is indeterminate, and fluctuating, and liable to retrogression,—in any such 
case there is aiways going on a silent encroachment of the more solid mass upon 
the ground of that which is less solid. What is sure will be pressing upon what 
is uncertain, whether or not the two are designedly brought into collision or com- 
parison. What is well defined weighs upon, and against, what is ill defined. 
Nothing stops the continuous involuntary operation of screNcE, in dislodging 
OPINION from the minds of those who are conversant with both. 

“A very small matter that is indeed determinate, will be able to keep a place 
for itself against this incessantly encroaching movement ; but nothing else can do 
so. As to any of those theosophic fancies, which we may wish to cling to, after 
we have thrown away the Bible, we might as well suppose that they will resist the 
impact of the Mathematical and Physical Sciences, as imagine that the lichens of 
an Alpine gorge will stay the slow descent of a glacier. 

“It is not that these Demonstrable Sciences are likely to be brought designedly 
into antagonism with the theosophies of Disbelief. But instead of this, these 
sciences are now coming down, in one compact mass, upon all varieties of mere 
opinion : without noise are they coming, yet certainly, to raze them from the 
soil where they grow. ‘Travelling in its might, this solid mass will scrape the 
surface over which it travels quite bare. Nor is it merely the Mathematical and 
Physical Sciences that in this manner are edging opinion out of the intellectual 
world; for in the train of these come the Statistical, the Economie, and the Political 
sciences, which every day are assuming a more positive tone than heretofore, and 
are more articulate than any Religious opinions can be, unless sustained by 
evidence of the most conclusive sort. Deductions that are indisputable—prineiples 
that have a near bearing upon the palpable welfare of the community, not less than 
the higher truths of philosophy, tend to disengage the mind from whatever does 
Men sicken of endless surmises, 
guesses, of aspirations, of impressions, of vague hopes. Now it is manifest that 
the Religious Disbelief which is at this time offered to us in the stead of Christiamity, 
neither does, nor can, in the nature of things, take possession of solid 
whereupon it might establish and fortify itself. At the very best it is only @ 
pleasing possibility, or a probability,—a something better than nothing. Itself, 
from a consciousness of its own slenderness, will be glad to slip away, unnoticed, 
from the halls of science.” 

The incalculable power of early association, and the extraordinary Way 
in which doctrines root themselves in the mind, like parasitic — 
feeding on the life in which they live, are curiously illustrated in men 
like our author, men with rare powers, ‘vith cultured habits of thought, 
and with keen perceptions, who nevertheless cannot see the incongruity 
of their own positions. Here is one forcibly stating why Science mus 
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-ctahly displace Opinion, and yet disclaiming its power over his 
inevita a Tee your creed to be a “ mere opinion,” whereas his creed 
ast be accepted as demonstrable truth. 
a illusion to imagine that any scheme of religious belief can now main- 
ares the minds of instructed men, under the enormous pressure of the 
= mass of our modern sciences. A most misjudging course, therefore, have 
writers adopted who, of late, have threatened Christianity with extinction, 
or say is to be effected by the hand of the Physical sciences! Do they 


ich they “ . 4 
par there is a victim that stands first to be immolated—to wit, their own 


theology ? ae , , — 
— why may not Christianity itself share this same fate? Is it not itself 


opinion ? This will be the end of every one of those modifications of Chris- 
Sealy which have been devised for the purpose of escaping from its extreme con- 

nences, or of mitigating its supposed severity, or of winning the favour of those 
iho reject it. These varieties of what we must call an abated Christianity, are 

‘aions only ; and they entirely lack intelligible evidence, as well as substance and 
motive force : they stir no affections ; they fix no resolves ; they breathe no such 

into the souls of men as should strengthen them in a course of real suffer- 
ings for the Truth’s sake. ; : ; 

«What is it then that may, and that wi//, hold its ground against the ever- 
jncreasing momentum of our modern philosophy? It is that CirrsTranrry, 
whole and entire, which, filling as it did the mind and the heart of the Earty 
Cavrcu, carried it through its day of trial.” 

Now, we call upon him to accept combat in the field chosen by himself ; 
we throw down the gauntlet, and these are our words of defiance :—You 
have declared that what is certain must, from the nature of things, dis- 

all that is vague, that Science in its progress must trample down 
inion ; and you have thereby declared that Christianity rests on certaia 
foundations (therefore implicit? that it is Demonstrable), and cannot be 
gt aside as opinion. Prove this declaration, and the victory is won; 
prove Christianity to rest upon demonstrable certitude, and not on 
* opinion,” then is your cause gained! 

Indeed, throughout this eloquent and interesting Essay, the preliminary 
sumption of the very point in dispute renders all its argument useless 
when addressed to those who will not grant the assumption; and the 
series ought certainly to have commenced with a distinct announcement 
of the evidence on which the whole rests. It is of no avail to say, as so 
many iterate, that the objections urged against Scriptures are all sub- 
stantially the same as those which Origen and the early Apologists 
encountered and refuted. We have read Origen, and declare the asser- 
tion preposterous ; nay, its want of probability may be inferred from this 
one indubitable fact,—viz., our scientific and moral conceptions are so 
widely divergent from those prevalent in the time of the Christian fathers, 
that the objections we draw frem the discrepancy of those conceptions 
with scriptural conceptions must necessarily be unlike the objections there 
made and refuted. Moreover, if Origen and others have “ refuted” 
objectors, may we not also say that the Apologists themselves have been 
often “refuted”? This one-sided view of two-sided questions we see 
illustrated again in the following passage :— 

“Tt is much to be wished that those who at this moment are assailing Religious 
Belief, would deny themselves the poor and cheap gratification, in which they 
almost all of them give themselves free leave to indulge, that of calling the ad- 
herents and advocates of Belief—<‘ fanatics.’ 

“And yet, perhaps, this seemingly arrogant practice should be pardoned in those 
guilty of it, inasmuch as it does not necessarily spring from an intolerant temper, 
or personal malignity ; but comes only from the felt necessity of the position in 
which those, on that side, have placed themselves: for if indeed those whose belief 
these writers assail are not ‘ fanatics ;’ if, on the contrary, they, or many of them, 
are as well informed and as highly cultured and as capable of reasoning as them- 
selves, if they are equally serious and honest, and in a word, are everyway as 
‘good men,’ and all the while are BELIEVERS, then is Belief proved to be reason- 
able; for reasonable men profess it, and the contrary assumption falls to the 
ground; then is Belief that conclusion which will be accepted and rested in, after 
full inquiry, by the great majority of minds in a sound state.” 

let but the word “ fanatics” be replaced by “ infidels,” and the word 
“believers” replaced by “ non-belicvers,” and this passage will be as 
applicable to the one class as to the other; and we should see heterodoxy 
proved to be true by orthodox logic ! 

We look forward to the continuation of the series with interest, and 
meanwhile heartily commend this Essay to our readers. 





ADAM GRJEME OF MOSSGRAY. 

Memoirs and Resolutions of Adam Greme of Mossgray, including some Chronicles of 
the Borough of Fendie. In 3 vols. Colburn & Co. 
No reader of Margaret Maitland of Sunnyside, or of Merkland, can forget 
the admirable talent of the authoress. We have been loud enough in its 
Praise to be permitted an expression of regret at finding that talent making 
no advances through experience. Her third novel is worse than her first. 
ot only so, but its sins are greater in that very quarter where practice 
should have effaced them. She may not be able to master l'art de conter; 
that is a talent some never acquire; but practice in the art of novel- 
wniting should have made her avoid the great mistakes of Adam Graeme. 
We will be frank with her. Beautiful as many passages are, with the 
ty of a tender melancholy soul brooding over the vanished past, 
seductive as the mere style often is, her book failed to lure us through it 
to the end. And the secret of the failure, as far as we understand it, is 
: Neither in the substance nor in the form has Adam Greme the first 
conditions of art, 
0 write a novel is something more than to fill three volumes. The 
author has this obligation imposed, that he must either embody in fiction 
some actual experience of life, or must have an interesting story to tell. 
erefore pile Pelion on Ossa in Great Marlborough-street, when both 

n and Issa are of the common stones with which we macadamize 
cant Wherefore this incessant winnowing of the old chaff? Where- 
ree volumes that are not new? If any writer has seen, or thought, 


new revelation, be it merely a bit of character, by all means let us have 
it; and let us have it as he sees it, not as it has been seen for years in 
Great Marlborough-street. If not, then let him be silent. There is no 
hurtfulness in silence. Writing is not a necessity; rather let us - the 
mere itch of writing (cacoéthes it is named) is rather symptomatic of dis- 
ease than of health. 

A reading public and a greedy public will welcome with applause any 
good story, or any real bit of life, first known in actual experience, an 
thence translated into fiction. But no public will give more than a languid 
hour to a novel deficient in both these qualities; and thus deficient we 
must pronounce Adam Greme. We must say it without softening the 
sentence, for the authoress might assuredly achieve a fine novel, if she 
would sternly impose upon herself the conditions ; and it is a pity to see . 
such remarkable faculties thrown away upon works that will not even 
become a nine-days’ wonder. Let her distinctly ask herself, “ What is 
it I am about to set forth in this my new novel?”—and then let her 


rigorously examine that purpose as to its truth and her experience of it. 
Having thus settled the fies of her book, and selected da ceniines that 
are to —* it, let her plan the story—construct it as she would the 


skeleton of a house—and when once that is done, she need be under no 
disquietude as to the furniture. 





BOOKS ON OUR TABLE, 
The Portrait Gallery of Distinguished Poets, Philosophers, Statesmen, Divines, 
Artists, Physicians, Lawyers, ce. With Biographies. Originally aw 
the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. Parts III. and IV. 
W. S. Orr and Co. 
Tue third and fourth parts of Messrs. Orr’s republication of the Portrait Gallery, 
published by the Society for the Diffusion of Knowledge, contain severally, Titian, 
Luther, Raphael, Cortez, Raimondi, Cranmer, Loyola and Correggio, Melancthon, é 
Charles V., Knox, L’Hopital, Buchanan, Paré. As each part is complete in itself, 
we specify the contents. 
The Solar System ; or, the Sun, Moon, and Planets. By J. R. Hind. 
W. 8. Orr and Co. 
A SMALL volume, published in the series of Readings in Popular Science,eby the 
foreign secretary of the Royal Astronomical Society, is assuredly well worth its 
shilling ; but although to those familiar with astronomical works, it will be very 
useful for its account of the recent discoveries, and for its “latest intelligence” 
from the heavens, yet it wants the art and clearness requisite in works so pro- 
fessedly “popular.” It is a book for students, not for tyros. 
The Night Side of Nature. By Catherine Crowe. (Railway Library.) In two vols. 
George Routledge and Co. 
Mrs. Crowe’s interesting collection of Ghost Stories, theories of Apparitions, and 
other terrors of the Night Side of Nature deserved reprinting, and we venture to 
predict that the present cheap reprint will be extremely popular. During the 
winter it will be invaluable! What stories to relate over the evening fire, as the 
cinders drop with ghostly sound on to the hearth! What “ night-caps” for ima- 
ginative and nervous young gentlemen and ladies ! 
Panorama of Saint Petersburg. By J.G. Kohl. (The Book-Case.) 
Sims and Me Intyre. 
THE second volume of the Book-case contains Kohl’s lively and irresistible picture 
of St. Petersburg, a pleasant variety after Kelly’s ramble Across the Rocky Moun- 
tains. We must say that the extra elegance of this series warrants the extra 
sixpence ; and we believe if somewhat less matter were given, in somewhat larger 
type (or the same type leaded), the public would appreciate the change, and pur- 
chase more largely. It is one of the paradoxes of our railway literature, that 
almost all the books are printed in a type which renders them unreadable on the 
rail ! 





On Legislative Expression. By George Coode. T. in. 


The Daltons; or, Three Roads in Life. By Charles Lever. Chapman and Hall. 
Truths Illustrated by Great Authors. W. White 
Devotions for the Daughters of Israel. By M. N. Bresslaw. J. Vallentine 
Physiology applied to Health and Education. By Andrew Combe. Maclachlan and Co 
Encyclopedia Metropolitana, By 8. T. Coleridge. Griffin 

The Illustrated London Cookery Book. By F. Bishop. London, 227, Strand. 


Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 5 
On the Past and Present State of Intramural Burying Places. — G. A. Walker. 


Partfali 
Orit. 

our utmost to encourage the Beautiful, for the Useful enoourages 
itself. —Gortug, 


COMTE’S POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY.* 
By G. H. Lewes. 


Part III.—What is Philosophy ? 


WE shall find some obscurities cleared up, if we can master an accurate 
and comprehensive definition of philosophy. The definition I have finally 
settled upon is this :—Philosophy is the Explanation of the Phenomena of 
the Universe. By the term Explanation, the subject is restricted to the 
domain of the Intellect, and is thereby demarcated from Religion, though 
not from Theology: a reservation which will be more fully appreciated, 


* My appeal to generously disposed readers, in favour of a subscription for M. Comte 
left destitute by the French Government, has, I fear, been forgotten. Only three have 
responded ; but M. Comte will be highly gratified to learn that, of the three first re- 
spondents, two were working-men,— (John Ivory and Charles Clements,)— who for- 
warded two eal in postage-stamps,—a sum to be valued, as was the widow's mite ; 
and the third, W. E. B., who, in a noble letter addressed to me, says:—“I to 
the working-class, and am not very able to assist. Ican only send herewith a 
and feel how little I look in doing so. If those who can and — do not send adeq' 
to your popes | ps say in the , (I take it regularly,) W. EB. B.—send, and I 
manage to send more.” There are generous ways of being generous, and that is one! 





or suffered—if life, in any of its myriad aspects, has to him presented a 
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when I come to treat of Religion, The definition not only seems to me a 
plain expression of the actual nature of Philosophy, but thereby serves to 
rid us of the perplexities arising from the opposition between Metaphysics 
and Science, which are thus shown to be nothing more than different 
methods of reaching the same end. To wrest its secret from the Universe, 
and to understand our relations to external Nature and to Man, is equally 
the object of Metaphysical as of Positive inquiry ; but the Metaphysician 
believes he can penetrate into the causes and essences of the phenomena 
around him, while the Positivist, recognising his incompetency, limits his 
efforts to the ascertainment of the Jaws which regulate the succession of 
these phenomena. 


Philosophy is inherent in man’s nature. It is not a caprice, it is not a 
plaything, it is a necessity; for our life is a mystery, surrounded with 
mysteries : we are encompassed by wonder. The myriad aspects of Nature 
without, the strange fluctuations of feeling within, all demand from us an 
explanation. Standing upon this ball of earth, so infinite to us, so trivial 
in the infinitude of the Universe, we look forth into nature with reverent 
awe, with irrepressible curiosity. We must have explanations. And thus 
it is that philosophy, in some rude shape, is a visible effort in every condi- 
tion of the history of man,—in the rudest phase of half-developed capacity, 
as in the highest conditions of culture ; it is found among the sugar-canes 
of the West Indies, and in the tangled pathless forests of America. Take 
man where you will—hunting the buffalo on the prairies, or immovable in 
meditation on the hot banks of the Ganges, priest or peasant, soldier or 
student, man never escapes from the pressure of the burden of that mystery 
which forees him to seek, and readily to accept, some explanation of it. 
The savage, startled by the muttering of distant thunder, asks, “ What is 
that ?” and is restless till he knows, or fancies he knows. If told it is the 
voice of a wrathful demon, that is enough : the explanation is given. If 
he then be told that to propitiate the demon the sacrifice of some human 
being.is necessary, his slave, his enemy, his friend, perhaps, even, his child, 
falls a victim to the credulous terror. The childhood of man enables us to 
retrace the infancy of nations. No one can live with children without 
being struck by their restless questioning, and unquenchable desire to have 
everything explained, no less than by the facility with which every authorita- 
tive assertion is accepted as an explanation. The History of Philosophy is 
the story of man’s successive attempts to explain the phenomena around 
and within him. 


The first explanations were naturally enough drawn from analogies, 
afforded by consciousness. Men saw around them activity, change, force ; 
they felt within them a mysterious power, which made them active, chang- 
ing, potent : they explained what they saw, by what they felt. Hence the 
fetichism of barbarians, the mythologies of more advanced races. Oreads 
and Nymphs, Demons and Beneficent Powers, moved among the ceaseless 
activities of Nature. Man knows that in his anger he storms, shouts, 
destroys: what, then, is thunder but the anger of some mighty invisible 
being? Moreover, man knows that a present will assuage his anger against 
an enemy, and it is but natural he should believe the offended thunderer 
will also be appeased by some offering. As soon as another conception of 
the nature of thunder has been elaborated by observation and study of its 
phenomena, the supposed deity vanishes, and, with it, all the false con- 
ceptions it originated, till, at last, Science takes a rod, and draws the 
terrible lightning from the heavens, rendering it so harmless that it will 
not tear away a spider’s web ! 


But long centuries of patient observation and impatient guessing, con- 
trolled by logic, were necessary, before such changes could take place. 
The development of Philosophy, like the development of organic life, has 
been through the slow additions of thousands upon thousands of years ; 
for Humanity is a growth, as our globe is, and the laws of its growth are 
still to be discovered. 


One of the great fundamental laws has been discovered by Auguste 
Comte. Before proceeding to expound it, however, it may not be out of 
place to inquire whether any law of intellectual evolution can be regarded 
as a fitting exponent of the evolution of Humanity,—in other words, 
whether the various conditions of social existence are dependent on, and 
correspond with, conditions of scientific development? This has been so 
luminously stated by John Stuart Mill, in the sixth book of his Logic, 
that I shall borrow the whole passage. 


“ In order to obtain better empirical laws, we must not rest satisfied with noting 
the progressive changes which manifest themselves in the separate elements of 
society, and in which nothing is indicated but the relation of the fragments of the 
effect to corresponding fragments of the cause. It is necessary to combine the 
statical view of social phenomena with the dynamical, considering not only the 
progressive changes of the different elements, but the contemporaneous condition 
of each; and thus obtain empirically the law of correspondence not only between 
the simultaneous states, but between the simultaneous changes, of those elements. 
This law of correspondence it is, which, after being duly verified a priori, will 
— the real scientific derivative law of the development of humanity and human 
affairs. 

“ In the difficult process of observation and comparison which is here required, 
it would evidently be a very great assistance if it should happen to be the fact, 
that some one element in the complex existence of social man is pre-eminent over 
all others as the prime agent of the social movement. For we could then take 
the progress of that one element as the central chain, to each successive link of 
which, the corresponding links of all the other progressions being appended, the 
succession of the facts would by this alone be presented in a kind of spontaneous 








en 
order, far more nearly approaching to the real order of their filiation than i 
obtained by any other merely empirical progress. Cm by 

“Now, the evidence of history and the evidence of human nature 
most striking instance of consilience, to show that there really is one ry ta 
which is thus predominant, and almost paramount, among the agents of the 
progression. ‘This is, the state of the speculative faculties of mankind : ; 
the nature of the speculative beliefs which by any means they have # Macding 
concerning themselves and the world by which they are surrounded, a 

“It would be a great error, and one very little likely to be committed, to 
that speculation, intellectual activity, the pursuit of truth, is among the 
powerful propensities of human nature, or fills a large place in the lives of ye 
decidedly exceptional individuals. But notwithstanding the relative weilnens tt 
principle among other sociological agents, its influence is the main determin} this 
of the social progress; all the other dispositions of our nature which contribute 

Bag ee it fj . to 
that progress, being dependent upon it for the means of accomplishing theip 
of the work. Thus (to take the most obvious case first,) the impelling force tp 
most of the improvements effected in the arts of life, is the desire of increased 
material comfort ; but as we can only act upon external objects in proportion to or 
knowledge of them, the state of knowledge at any time is the impassable limit of 
the industrial improvements possible at that time; and the progress of ind, 
must follow, and depend upon, the progress of knowledge. The same thing may be 
shown to be truth, though it is not quite so obvious, of the progress of the fine 
arts. Further, as the strongest propensities of human nature (being the 
selfish ones, and those of a sympathetic character which partake most of the natu 
of selfishness) evidently tend in themselves to disunite mankind, not to unite them, 
to make them rivals, not confederates; social existence is only possible by a dis. 
ciplining of those more powerful propensities, which consists in subordinating them 
to a common system of opinions. ‘The degree of this subordination is the measure 
of the completeness of the social union, and the nature of the common Opinions 
determines its kind. But in order that mankind should conform their actions to 
any set of opinions, these opinions must exist, must be believed by them. And 
thus, the state of the speculative faculties, the character of the propositions assente] 
to by the intellect, essentially determines the moral and political state of the com. 
munity, as we have already seen that it determines the physical. 

“ These conclusions, deduced from the laws of human nature, are in entire 
accordance with the general facts of history, Every considerable change histor}. 
cally known to us in the condition of any portion of mankind, has been preceded 
by a change, of proportional extent, in the state of their knowledge, or in they 
prevalent beliefs. As between any given state of speculation, and the correlative 
state of everything else, it was almost always the former which first showed itsdf; 
though the effects, no doubt, reacted potently upon the cause. Every considerable 
advance in material civilization has been preceded by an advance in knowledge; 
and when any great social change has come to pass, a great change in the opinions 
and modes of thinking of society had taken place shortly before. Polytheism, 
Judaism, Christianity, Protestanism, the negative philosophy of modern Europe, 
and its positive science—each of these has been a primary agent in making society 
what it was at each successive period, while society was but secondarily instr. 
mental in making them, each of them (so far as causes can be assigned for its ex- 
istence) being mainly an emanation not from the practical life of the period, but 
from the state of belief and thought during some time previous. The weakness 
of the speculative propensity has not, therefore, prevented the progress of specu 
lation from governing that of society at large ; it has only, and too often, prevented 
progress altogether, where the intellectual progression has come to an early stand 
for want of sufficiently favourable circumstances. 

“From this accumulated evidence, we are justified in concluding, that the order 
of human progression in all respects will be a corollary deducible from the order 
of progression in the intellectual convictions of mankind, that is, from the law of 
the successive transformations of religion and science.” 

Assuming it proved, as history will warrant, that the evolutions of 
Humanity correspond with the evolutions of Thought—that Science is the 
torch whereby we see our way—the importance of the fundamental la 
discovered by Comte cannot easily be exaggerated. It is to Social Science 
what Newton’s great discovery was to Physics. To make the reader fairly 
master its significance I will, in my next paper, illustrate the law by 
familiar examples ; but as more space would be needed than can here be 
afforded, I will close this article with a digression on the subject of atheism, 
which a writer in the Times this week, following many others, attributes to 
Comte. It is a mistake. Comte certainly, by more than one passage, 
leads an incautious reader, dipping here and there, to suppose him a 
atheist ; but I cannot believe any truthful-minded man could read Comte’s 
works with that attention all serious works demand, and not be strongly 
impressed by the forcible and scornful rejection of atheism so often there 
recurring. He regards atheism as the dregs of the metaphysical period, 
and his scorn for metaphysics is incessant. I will, however, translate 8 
passage from his Discourse on the Ensemble of Positivism, whieh, to all 
who know his unequivocal outspeaking, will be sufficient :— 

“Although I have long formally rejected all solidarity—dogmatic 10 
less than historie—between positivism and what is called atheism, I will 
here indicate a few summary points of view. Even considered under the 
purely intellectual aspect, atheism only constitutes a very imperfect eman- 
cipation, since it tends to prolong indefinitely the metaphysical stage by its 
ceaseless pursuit of new solutions of theological problems, instead 
pushing aside all such problems as essentially inaccessible. The “e 
positive spirit consists in always substituting the study of /aws to that 
causes—the how to the why. It is, therefore, incompatible with the am 
bitious dreams of a misty atheism relative to the formation of the universe, 
the origin of animals, &c. Positivism, in its appreciation of our diverse 
stages of speculation, does not hesitate to declare these doctoral chimeras 
very inferior—even in rationality—to the spontancous beliefs of m 
For the principle of all theology consisting in explaining phenomena by 
the intervention of a will, it can only be set aside by the recognition 
truth that causes are inaccessible, and by the study of the /aws. So long 
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persist in solving the problems of our infancy, it is idle to reject the 
on ethod which our young imagination applied to them, and which alone 
ong nature. . - . . Atheists may therefore be regarded as the most 
eat of theologians, since they attempt the same problems while 

- eting the only suitable method,” ; 

That passage is surely explicit enough, if nothing else. I quoted it, 
less to remove @ misconception current in England, than to anticipate the 
objection of those who, reading in the Times and elsewhere that Comte is 
an atheist, would ask me what I meant by saying he aspired to the cha- 
racter of founder of a new Religion. That done, I may now address 
the consideration of his Fundamental Law of Human Evolution. 


myself to 





THE LAST DAY. 
One day, my darling lake beside, 
In a low reedy marsh I walkt, 
When swans, like snowy shadows glide, 
And as with wildering thoughts I talkt, 
With scornful wail the swans replied. 
It was a dull still afternoon, 
No human voice was in the air, 
Nor warbled note nor whistled tune, 
Nor shout of one that hath no care, 
From sunrise till eve’s mellow moon. 


The reeds stood round me, stiff and lank, 
The green-gold beetle on a stone 
Lay motionless, and rank on rank, 
Red hips and ruby berries shone, 
Yet shook not on their mossy bank. 
The elm trees crost their arms of green, 
And stood erect, like men resigned 
To see what never should be seen, 
And bear their fate with equal mind, 
Both what will be, and what hath been. 


There were no shadows in the grass, 

No spots of brightness near the trees, 
No birds to pass me or repass ; 

There was no motion, was no breeze : 
All lifeless stretcht the whole morass. 
Dense, grey, and sullen o’er me spread 

The low near level of the sky, 

No cloud was sailing overhead ; 

But here and there I saw on high, 
Blue breaks, yet blue of greenish dye. 
There was a smell of mild decay, 

Of withering fragrance, mouldering wood, 
But how or whence it came that way 

I know not ; in my strange wild mood 
I did not know the hour of day. 

To me it seemed there were no hours, 

Was neither After nor Before, 

Were neither men nor heavenly powers, 

And never would be any more, 

That God was dead, and all was o’er. 


It was the last, last day I thought, 
Here ended all our bliss and pain, 
What God and man had wrought was wrought, 
And nothing could be changed again, 
Nothing be either lost or sought. 
All is eternal now, I said. 
The swans will ever wail and scream, 
The flat grey sky still o’er me spread ; 
And life, one fixed and endless dream, 
Shall bring no change to heart or head. M. 


_—_—__—— = ani acememtteiaten — 


VIVIAN AT THE EASTER PIECES. 

Cunisruas and Easter are two terrible periods in my existence, simply 
the surfeit of dramatic attraction. Consider! I have but one pair of 
eyes, and there are but four evenings in the week available. Now, if you 
ve “worked with your pencil and slate, Master Thomas,” you can cal- 
culate the possibility of my seeing ten or eleven Easter pieces, not to 
Mention pores and French plays, in four nights! I have to makea 
choice, and that is invidious, so that, on the whole, I find myself not going 

prone. My favourite theatre, the Lycrvm, terrified me by announein 
a Matic story in eight acts. In eight acts! why not in eighty? i 
couldn't in cold blood be asked to assist at that, until I knew whether the 
“ight acts were amusing; and as the authorship was whispered to be 
dither by my intimate enemy, moe 4 Lawrence, I preferred sending 
uher my eritigue blond, the Screech Owl (Le Chat-Huant), or the 
majestic Z.; because, if I abused the piece, it would be supposed that I 
Was moved by “ personal motives.” By the way, how strange it is that 


wearer abused by a critic, but one always knows “the motive!” No 


8 abused on account of its badness, but on account of the “ envy,” 











or “enmity,” of the eritic! Talking of critics, there was a passage in one 

of the daily papers which made me almost burn my pen, and quit the 

a preye in despair : it was the wt de poitrine of our art! 
erformance of the Merchant of Venice, 


ad to mention the at 
Otymprc, and this brilliant phrase escaped him—“ This play (like most of 
the works of this gifted author) is too well known to need any 
criticism.” Shakspeare has come to this complexion at last! He is a 
“gifted author!” a “ talented dramatist,” perhaps? O swan! O bard of 
Avon! O great Williams! (that phrase belongs to Eugéne Sue), how your 
Shade must tremble with delight as it glides through the world of Hades, 


and catches faint echoes of our chorus of admiration, a chorus with elimb- 
ing crescendo bursting into the “ gifted author!”. After reading that 
passage, I felt that criticism must become tame and spiritless in com- 
parison : and instead of harassing my brain by vain efforts to achieve new 
combinations in our beautiful language, I had immediate recourse to my 
Christian Fathers, and in their vellum folios found a solace and a bon mot, 
which, if it were not in Greek, I would quote. 
You see how I “ dally with the faint surmise,” and shrink from 

to the Easter pieces—as I shrunk from going to them. So it is! 
haven't seen the pieces, and yet I must swagger in critical confidence, 
and make you admire the acumen, the profundity, the all-embracing 
knowledge, the all-encompassing sympathy of your “ gifted friend,” the 
“talented Vivian.” I must tell you all about Tom Taylor's fairy tale at 
the Prixcess’s, which will give me a fine opportunity for di ing any 
erudition I may have on the subject of German fairy lore, ir grim 
collector, (and if I have none, which may be the case, there is still open 
to me the resource of Mr. Potts’s immortal contributor on Chinese Meta- 
physics, who “ read up for it under the heads of C, for China, and M, for 
Metaphysics, and combined his information, sir !) moreover, there is some 
of Tom's happy verse, and Herr Stépel’s pleasant music. But to do all 
this I must see the piece. The same condition is affixed to the treatment 
of the Haymarket burlesque upon the Capsicum Brothers, and to the 
drama at the ADELPHI, wherein Mre. Keeley (incomparable actress !) plays 
the Queen of the Market. At Sapiens Wetts there is no Easter piece, 
but what is better—John Saville of Haysted, Mr. White's best play, and 
one of Phelps’s finest parts. Mr. Phelps is now the only steady supporter 
of the “ legitimate” drama, and he finds it answer his purpose ; could he 
but secure a theatre westward he would make a fortune, for he has all the 
qualities which ensure managerial success. Drury Lane has 

not ventured on an Easter piece; “anovelty? Fi done! for whom do 
you take me? Am I to produce new pieces while there are any worn out 
pieces shabby enough to warrant revival? for you observe it is with 
pieces as with coats—the “ reviver,” the glossy charm is only applied when 
the seams show white! So reasons the enterpriser. Instead of an Easter 
piece, he offers the public a “ decisive reduction of prices.” I think the 
reduction will be decisive. The Maniowerres are still in full o 
The troubles and exasperations which beset a legitimate dramatist at the 
rehearsal of his play, are illustrated, I am told, in a most ludicrous and 
side-shaking style, by one of the brightest of our gay writers; and 
Aladdin is a gorgeous spectacle. Finally, the Orympie not only holds 
out to me the attraction of “the gi author,” but a ue, The . 
Camberwell Brothers; or The Mystic Milkman, with Compton as be 

At the Frencu Ptays we have had to welcome Regnier, the 

actor; Lafont, who reappears before an audience thoroughly devoted to 
him; Mdlle. Denain, of the Frangais, and Mdlle. Marquet. Of them 


you shall hear next week. 





THE OPERAS. 

Tue great talk of the operatic town is the pending quarrel, law suit, or 
whatever shape it may take, about Joanna Wagner, claimed by both 
houses, as Jenny Lind was claimed by Bunn and Lumley. A from 
that there has been little interest. Angri has made her at Her 
Masesty's in Rossini’s charming opera, L’Italiana in Algieri, and pro- 
duced a decided impression by the dash and bravura of her acting and 
singing. Belletti, an excellent singer, with a metallic but agreeable 
voice, appeared as Mustapha; and the impudent Ferranti, who assumes 
all the airs of a great singer, if he does not sing them, played Taddeo. 
Now Easter is over, we may expect the operas to put forth all their 
attractions in good earnest. Hitherto they have not been attractive. At 
the Roya Irattan, Donizetti's opera, T Martiri, has been deferred, 
owing to severe hoarseness of Tamberlik, till next week. On Thursda: 
we had Guillaume Tell; and this evening, Signor Galvani (who, if his 
name means anything, ought to “ produce a sensation,”) makes hi 
known to us as Elvino to Castellan’s Sonnambula. Vivian. 





A CHAIN OF EVENTS. 
Tue new drama at the Lyceum is, no doubt, an innovation on the con- 
ventional usages of the theatre, but it is justified both by the canons of 
art and by the test of success. That a drama should be “ in eight acts” 
sounds like a wonderment; but if the story is naturally divisible into 
eight actions, the acts are but fitting. And it is a division which 
every scene in an eventful tale to be a “set” scene, with a marvellous 
increase to the illusion. Such reality as we have known to be attained at 
other houses, in the —, points of the drama, with isolated efforts, is 
here attained throughout the piece without any effort at all. 

The first act or scene discloses to you the distresses of a nobleman in 
disgrace, who is obliged to fly from Paris, but is accidentally killed in a 
fire. In the meanwhile, a rascally lawyer has been the noble- 
man’s will by a ruse on the commissary of police, and sets out to find a 
market for it in San Domingo. 

The next act is a shipwreck: a ship dashes wildly on the rocks in the 
foreground—the rocks of San Domingo: the vessel heaves and tosses on 
the tempestuous billows, strikes, and sinks bodily. The sailors 
to her hull and spars are evidently no cockneys, or they would 
play in that + ne ~ pe, such excellent sea stomachs. 
all lost, save the lawyer and a young fellow-passenger whom 
exhausted from the very jaws of death to the eraggy shore. 
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In the next act you are among Les Baie, de » Ferg tng males 
women, singing their fricassée, gay, pert, defiant, of love-making, 
match- on eeaiiinns and A 0 Bo vdeo One of their beauties, 
“ fruiterer to his Majesty,” and = of neighbouring eyes, &c. &c.,— 
lovely, discreet, and faithful to her wandering husband, who had gone 
out to seek his fortune in San Domingo, in the midst of her own good 
fortune receives the news of his death, and next minute recognises him, 
living, and riding in a carriage as the returned Marquis de Meley, who has 
now no eyes for her. 

From this point a grave story runs through an incessant poy of gay 
and brilliant tableaux. Each act discloses to you some scene, admirably 

inted, and furnished forth with all the completeness for which Vestris 
i many years been illustrious and unique; thus you have in succession 
the house of Pére Bonneau, with his real donkey, cart, and stable ; the 





dazzling saloon in the Hotel de Melcy, all glitter and villany, polished and | 


eruel ; the Marché des Innocens, where the Bacchantes of the Halle are 
holding revel in groups at once picturesque and life-like ; the fountain of 
real water dancing keen and cold in the » i a moon-light; the struggle 
between the myrmidons of the Bastile and the faithful and stout-armed 
Syndie, who literally ducks his man in the bubbling and splashing water ; 
and, finally, the illuminated Café of the Fleur de Lys, with the Palais Royal, 


lustrous as Lucifer, discovered through the open casement on the starlight | 


background—where poetical justice is summarily administered to good 
and bad, and all ends roundly and happily. Asa work of art, the scenery, 
with the stage effect, is, even in these days of scenic audacities, a rare 


triumph for Mr. William Beverley ;—varied, and yet ——— har- | 


monious; every portion made to contribute to the air of wholeness. 
The animation and gaiety of the “ getting up” do not jar with the senti- 
ment of the more stirring story, but rather heighten the effect of the 
situations, which are very striking. 

The actors are not the least remarkable part of the picture; although, 
as is suited to the season, it is eminently a piece for effects. From the 
heroine to the obscurest of the chorus, each fills his place enjoyingly and 
aids the general action. We must cast out of the account, however, two 
“walking gentlemen,” one of whom cannot walk, and the other can do 


} 
| 


nomore. The heroine was an actress new to the stage,—snatched from | 


unripe “legitimate” experiments,—Laura Keene, who is, if not beautiful, 
snaky and graceful, fresh in manner, and yet endowed, we incline to believe, 
with much dramatic intention. As the knavish lawyer, Charles Mathews 
wore his cunning with a coolness sublime, and invested even the footman’s 
livery that he put on in the latter part with a certain heroism of adroit and 
subtle audacity. Madame Vestris subdues Time, by making him bring 
to her new powers: as the genial Madame Bonneau, homely but never 
coarse, giving loose to her grief with the unrestraint of a simple nature, 
rebuking the artificial lady with natural nobility, Madame Vestris exhi- 
bited powers which were concealed by the lighter graces of her earlier 

ears, and which add to unfaded admiration a feeling of deeper respect. 

e might name more, but shall be content to recall the bright and fas- 
cinating Javotte of Miss Julia St. George, and the reckless, exulting 
grace, character, abandon, and (if we may be allowed to use the word 
without irreverence) devil, of Rosina Wright's Pus de Poissarde, in the 
carnival scene. 

And the audience sat it allout? Sat it out! They clung to the whole 
story with unflagging interest, revelled in the fine painting, almost encored 
the shipwreck, were uproarious at the dancing, relished every turn of the 
elegant and easy villain, and fastened on the situations with a zest 
worthy of the Boulevard. We do not say that the piece might not be 
cut here and there with some advantage ; but it is essentially a dramatic 
story; acted closely, it is over about eleven o'clock, and, within a com- 
fortable sitting, contains twice the fare of more varied playbills. 

In reply to the call of the excited crowd, Charles Mathews announced 
that the piece was from the French, altered and adapted to the stage of 
the Lyceum by Mr. Slingsby Lawrence and himself. Z. 

HOW COCKAIGNE “ KEEPS” EASTER. 

A citizen of Cockaigne, who has not been to Greenwich Fair, is about 
as respectable as a dweller in Belgravia, who has never visited the Opera. 
He is a barbarian, vegetating beyond the pale of civilization—a pariah 
among his fellow-cockneys,—a person of no taste, and ostracised by all 
that is fashionable. But, as most of our readers are in this awful Case, 
let them see what they lose by their abstinence, their ignorance, or their 
pride, in the following witty article from the Jimes :— 

“ Greenwich, Easter Monday, and King Mob, ruling right noisily from the 
Hospital to Blackheath. Bitter relentless April weather. As much dust in the 
air as though the Great Desert were lying just beyond the Trafalgar, and it would 


not be surprising to see some fine specimens of alligators reposing in the mud | 


} 


below the boat-stairs. People everywhere. People up the river, where it rolls 
dirtily between eating-houses, wharfs, and dingy street ends. People down the 
river, where it rolls still more dirtily betwixt great banks of warehouses and the 
Watermen and Gravesend steamers. People on the shores of Poplar, people on 
the heights of London-bridge ; people in huge pufly steamboats, in tiny cockboats, 
gigs, and wherries ; people in donkey carts ; people sitting on the drivers’ laps on 
omnibuses, or clinging tenaciously to the conductors’ legs ; people talking defiantly 
to the man at the wheel, people in the Greenwich trains in every place but under 
the engines, people on One-tree-hill, people in pothouses or the carriages they 
paid for, people treading on the toes of ancient Greenwich pensioners smoking 
cheerily in the sunshine, people in the withered trees, which the east wind has 
blighted to budlessness, people everywhere, but no fun. * * * The steamers 
came waddling along from pier to pier to take in more passengers, each being 
apparently loaded at some remote point up the Thames by several dozens more 
than it ought to hold, but still contriving, by some magical compromise between 
death and hydrostatics, to afford room for a few hundreds or so more at every 
landing place. The omnibuses exhibited their usual elastic properties,—it being 
a remarkable fact that the police regulations are always rigidly observed whenever 
the conductor cannot break them, but that when they would be of the smallest 
use they are treated with a contempt that ought to break the heart of the Lyeurgus 


| 
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| nished with the rigours of railway law ; but on this day, when alone good i 


still more elderly ladies in their laps, and who were embarrassed jn Mig 
money out of their pockets by babies’ legs, met with the mild rebut rane 
“We can’t help this here, Sir. Wot’s the use of bein’ so crusty of a lt, 
Fair ?? And so omnibuses are made to carry from 15 to 20 out, and each of 
inside passengers was licensed to carry double. As to the Greenwich dali, te 
general effective management which distinguishes the lords of the Toad was & 
passed. The officials seemed to think it the height of facetiousness whe Sur. 
class passenger objected to sit on the ledge of a third-class carriage, While the thin, 
classes—who are, we suppose, the lower classes—were certainly fortunate in extah, 
lishing their right to travel ‘in style’ in the sumptuous conveyances intended fy 
the aristocracy of Greenwich and Deptford. Of course, on common days, 
thing would be arranged with the nicest propriety, and smoking would 
tions were wanted, all the ordinary officers seemed to have gone out for a lark, 
and to have left several substitutes in the enjoyment of the same at the term 
Happy the man who got away in a train half an hour after he came to the es 
(trains every tive minutes), and, if popular exclamations are to be relied on ts 
verations of facts, a considerable per centage of babies of tough and tender 
and of young women and matrons, must have expired in the struggles for 9 
For the fair itself, much like other English festivities, the great fun is go} to 
it; but,oh! how much greater the fun of getting from it! As a national insti. 
tution Greenwich on Easter Monday is becoming more ricketty every year, 
Whether it is the weather or the rival attractions which spring up a 
the pleasant marshes of Battersea or the sweet meads of Victoria Park we 
know not—we record a fact;—native British art, which used ty 
excel in the moulding and modelling of gingerbread, is on the decline 
The melancholy dearth in British natural phenomena which we bewailed som 
time ago is on the increase. It really should be taken up by some of our cote. 
poraries. Why do they not despatch a commissioner to inquire into the effects of 
free-trade on our native breed of giants? Where are our Norfolk Enceladi, our 
Yorkshire Briarei ? What has come over our muttons, beeves, goats, horses, asses, 
dogs, and poultry, that they never present a single ‘ unrivalled wonder of the 
world,’ but persist in being born with the proper complement of limbs, heads, and 
bodies? The Gingerbread-alley looked as fair to view as ever, but as we strolled 
along it was evident invention had ceased in the preparation of that fragile but 
wholesome (we presume it must be, else why don’t all the children at Greenwich 
die?) and gorgeous provender. There was merely a tame adherence to precedents; 
the same cocks, hens, generals, and horses as our great-grandfathers had chewed 
in their boyhood. Algar’s was there as usual, with that band of determined wil 
and iron spirit, each of whom might make an emperor, as emperors are made now. 
a-days. But we missed ‘ the curley-haired Queen of the Cannibal Islands” Ther 
was no giant! Not one. Still more incredible, there was no dwarf (save thow 
whom gin and tobaeco had dwindled down below the level of humanity in the 
passing crowd). Passing down Gingerbread-alley, the only zoological curiosities 
calculated to excite the least emotion in the breast of a member of the society were 
‘a horned cock’ (with horns like a bull’s), but our pride in it was at once dashed 
to the ground by reading that it had ‘just arrived from Dantsic;’ and a ‘sand 
dog’ (Aabitat wiknown), which, according to the affiche, had ‘the mouth ofa 
sheep, the breast-bone of a fowl, the shoulder-bone of a man, the claws of an eagle, 
the web-foot of a duck, and the hind part of a pig.’ The firing for nuts wa 
pretty brisk, but not so spirited or effective as we have seen it; but Richardson 
was in all his glory; his band excelled in the virulent intensity of their polkas; 
and never was the celebrated cornopean in more force. But again we noted an 
innovation—even the tragedy has been changed! So has been the comic song! 
So has been the pantomime! To be sure there is not much difference, for the 
gentleman in armour, ‘The Red Ruffian of the Recess,’ just as he is about to be 
uncivil to a lady whom ‘the r-r-r-ights of conqu-e-est has made my-en,’ is er 
countered by the very same ghost who prevented ‘ Halonzer’ from committing 
some capital crime in the old piece, and is *der-riven-ah to ’orror and despab- 
hair!’ by so very unexpected an apparition; and the dukes are changed into 
counts, while the other nobles become ‘barrons,’ and Himogyenc is altered to 
‘Halesinar.’ The tragedy is as affecting as ever, and the comic song makes the 
drunken sailors ery in the gallery, while the harlequin of the pantomime is, we 
are happy to say, as plethoric as in his best days. Altogether, Richardson and 
Algar bear the burden of this part of the fair on their shoulders. Au reste, there 
were only two ‘up and downs,’ and not one knock’emdown ;—a solitary booth, 
in front of which two miserable ill-made and worse-looking ruffians, ‘ with cada- 
verous aspects and battered beaks,’ were parading as ‘the Derbyshire Gamecock 
and the Paddington Pet,’ open to all comers for 2d. a-round and 2d. a visit; two 
or three grand ‘chromtyptie monograph likenesses’ and ‘daggerotip talboyite 
processes’ for 1d. each; some nut-stalls, a cosmorama of nature and art on a very 
small scale, and that was all. . . * ” ss ‘ 
There was, of course, the customary amount of ‘scratching’—the whole fan of the 
fair for 2d. (and very dear it was for the money),—Wwhich seems to be the only 
available mode known to Londoners of scraping an acquaintance on these occasions, 
and it was pretty to see the good citizens on the tops of the hills smash hats and 
bonnets all in joke with hard apples and volleys of oranges, or roll old ladies and 
young women down among the stones and gravel. The dust was insufferable, the 
heat in the sun was annoying, the cold in the shade was still more 50; and 
even Job might have lost temper if, under such circumstances, his coat were 
‘ scratched’ off his back; his hat, or its prototype, damaged by whacks of oranges 
and stony pippins. Certainly several foreigners, who had come abroad to get an 


| idea of the manners and customs of the English, and whose pockets were dangling 


| 


gracefully behind their coats turned inside out, seemed not at all to understand 


| the wit and humour of the follies of the hour. Blackheath was devoted to eques 


trian, asinine, and toxophilitic amusements. The cavalry was in great request, & 


| a stuffed representative of the Prince President suffered severely from arrows, most 


| 





of Scotland-yard. Elderly gentlemen who remonstrated against having to support 


| of which, however, were in his boots and cocked hat,—rather a proof of bad mark- 


manship, we fear, than friendly feeling. Altogether the affair was flat and dreary 
to us, but many thousands of people appeared to think otherwise, and, so long &s 
that is the case, Greenwich Fair will be a national institution, and all who oppo 
it be regarded with proper scorn and contempt by the masses.” 

Is not this another sign that our national amusements have grow? 
worse than useless—mischievous ? And yet, while Greenwich fairs = 
almost the only opportunities to the people for gregarious recreations, © 
aristocratic cricketer, now Chief Commissioner of Works, insists on p 4 
down the Crystal Palace! There is wisdom still in England, ng y 
but its local habitation is not called Whitehall. 8. & 
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~~ Commercial Stairs. 


——— 


NEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE, 
JB pity 
M0} Sarvurpay, April 17. 
cription of Government Stock there 
juring the past week. Money is 
‘ therefore cheap: the rate of discount in 
- waa is from 1} to 2 per cent. These are strong 
the difficulty of obtaining remunerative in- 
re ‘ few more purchases of Consols will certainly 
hee shove par, which they have not touched since 
take : Consols opened on Monday at 99%, and closed at 99% 
oc aay Bank Stock from 218 to 218}. Exchequer 
i March) 72s. 74s. and June 64s. 68s. premium. 
“4 attention of the brokers and jobbers on the Foreign 
tock market has be¢ 
the account, é 
oo eal Old Small Bonds have been done at 90 4; 
Ayres Bonds 79 ; Granada 103, 11; Mexican 35}, 
‘un New Three per Cents. 29: Peruvian 105} 6}, ditto 
of ditto 6548 ; Venezuela 48; Fortuguese Four per 
Cents. 394: 8 anish Three per Cents. 47} 8}, ditto Three 
ofe 211 2; Sardinian 973, and utch 
Cents. Deferred 21} 2; Sard 973, and Dutel 
.a-Half per Cents. 614 2}. - ; 
There has been a good deal of business done in the Rail- 
way Share Market for the next account. The quotations 
ge generally firmer. 
BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. 
(CLosine Prices.) 


almost every des 


- been an advance ¢ 


xn mainly engrossed by the settte- 
and the business has been less than 


Frid. 


—— , y 
Satur. Mond. Tues. Wedua. Thurs 
218 | 218 | 218 | 2184 | 218} | 2193 
Bank Stock grovens 2 2 9 3 ‘ 2 
1. 98} | 98: 98 98 99 | 994 
3 per Cent. = 99} got 998 ggt 99} 100 


Cent. Con. Ans. 
jer Oent. An. 1751 


“J00 


t. Con., Ac. 99} “998 yo3 998 100 
i Cent An. 993 LOO lt 0} 100} 100} 101 
New 5 per Cents. : gees 
Jong Ans., 1960 16} 16 16 16 16 16 
St. 10} per Cent ; : 
1 nde 1000 P 82 84 85 54 
Br. Bills, £1000 .... 72p 7p |) 7p T4p|74p 
Ditto Rane’ 66 p |73p S4p | 67p 
Ditto, Small 70 p 73p 72p 7p 


FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last OFFICIAL QUOTATION DURING THE WEEK ENDING 
Fripay EveninaG.) 


Belgian 4} per Cents. . 97 Peruvian6 pr. Ct. 1849 107 
Brailan Small * . 99} Portuguese 4perCents... 39 | 
Buenos Ayres, Acct. 80} Sardinian 5 per Cents. ... 97} 
Danish 5 per Cents 104g Spanish Passives......... 5} 
Dutch 2} per Cents. 62} Spanish 3 per Cents 45} 
ex Dec. 1849. 24 Spanish 3p.Ct. New Def. 21} 
Graoada, } ! 
Granada, Deferred . 10} Venezuela, Acct. ......... 454 
Mexican 5 per Ct. Ace 354 Venezuela Deferred ...... 18§ 
Mexican 3 per Cents,...... 293 


Royal Ltalian “Opera, 


COVENT GARDEN, 





PRODUCTION OF “I MARTIRI.” 

The Directors have the honour to announce that on Tuesday 
next, Apsil 20th, 1852, will be produced, for the first time in this 
country, Donizetti's Opera, entitled 

{ MARTIRI, 
(As performed at the Academie Royale, Paris,) with new 
scenery, costumes, and appointments. 
Paulina Madame JULLIENNE, 
Ofthe Academie Royale, Paris, her first appearance in England, 





Severus Signor RONCONI, 

Felix Signor MARINI. 

Marcus Signor STIGELLI, 

A Christian Signor SOLDI. 
Callisthenes... Signor POLONINIT; and 
Polyutus Signor TAMBERLIK. 


The Incidental Divertissement in the Second Act of the Opera 
will be sustained by Mdiles. H. and L. Bellotti, Mdile. Leblond, 
Malle. Kolemberg, and Mdlle. Robert. 

Composer, Director of the Music, and Conductor, Mr. Costa. 
The Scenery by Messrs. Grieve and Telbin.—The Costumes by 
Mrs. Bailey and Madame Marzio.—The Appointments by Mr. 
Preseott.—The Machinery by Mr. Allen.—The Dances by M. 
Alexandre.— The Spectacle arranged by M. Laurent. 

Commence at 8.—Tickets for the Boxes, Stalls, or the Pit, may 
be had for the night or season at the Box Office of the Theatre, 
and of the principal Musicsellers and Librarians. 





MDLLE. JOHANNA WAGNER. 

The Directors have the honour to announce that in order to 
tender still more complete their already unprecedented assem- 
Sie, Artistes, they have entered into an engagement with 
Mille. JOHANNA WAGNER, Prima Donna of the Royal 
Theatre at Berlin, and that the services of that eminent artiste 
are secured exclusively to the Royal Italian Opera. 





French Plays. 


Lessee, Mr. Jouw MitcHe xt, 33, Old Bond-street. 


COMBINATION OF TALENT!! 

Mons. REGNIER, Mons. LAFONT, M. ROGER, M. PAUL 
LABA, 

Mille, DENAIN, Madame ROGER SOLIE, and Malle. 

MARQUET. 


will commence with Alfred de Musset’s Proverbe, IL F/ 
be UNE PORTE SOITE OUVERTE OU FERMEE. Le 
wien M. Lavoyt.—La Marquise, Madlle. Danan. After 
N ich will be performed, (for the Fourth and Last Time,) the 
le ¥ Comedy of MADEMOISELLE DE LA SEIGLIERE. 
f Marquis de la Seigliere, M. Reanise. Andjon Wednesday, 
f the First Time this Season,) the Favourite Comedy of LA 
HAPQUISE DE SENNETERRE. Cinq-Mars, M. Laront.— 
eariette, Madile. Marquet. To be followed by Beaumarchais’ 
LA Pane Seay of LE BARBIER DE SEVILLE; OU, 
RECAU TION INUTILE. Le Comte Almaviva, M. Paun 
Lana.—Rosine, Madlle. Drnary. 


- > 
=0n Monday evening, April 19th, 1852, the Entertainments 
AUT 








Royal Marionette Theatre, 


ADELAIDE STREET, (WEST), STRAND. 


TRIUMPHANT SUCCESS OF “ALADDIN!” 





On Monday, April 19th, and every evening during the week, 
a New Characteristic ADDRESS TO THE PUBLIC, by Mr. 
Albany Brown. After which, for the last Six nights, the | ¢ 
favourite Vaudeville, THE SWISS COTTAGE, with New 
Scenery. To be followed by (for the First Time in this Country) 
a Grand Ethiopian Entertainment, by an Extraordinary 
TROUPE OF EBONY MARIONETTES, just arrived from 
the Southern States of America. To conclude with the much- 
admired and successful Extravaganza of ALADDIN AND THE 
WONDERFUL LAMP, newly trimmed and burnished. Every 
Evening at Eight. 

A Morning Performance on Wednesday and Saturday next, 
at Three o'clock. 

Doors to open half an hour before each Performance.— 
Private Boxes and Stalls to be had at the Box-office of the 
Theatre daily, from 11 till 6, and of all the principal Libraries. 





CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 





Deputy-Chairman—G. B, Haretson, Esq 


following rates :— 


class carriage an 
various Agents, or at the Offices o! 


These sums to be 
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IS 


NSURANCE AGAINST RAILWAY 
ACCIDENTS, by THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 


— RANCE COMPANY.—Em 


powered by Special Act of 
t (12 and 13 Vic. eap, 40.)—Offices, No..3, Old Broad 
m. 
Chairman—J. D. Pav, Esq., 217, Strand. 
., 24, Gt. Tower Street. 
TaR_e or Prewivms. 
Tickets, insuring against accident for a single journey, what- 
ver its length, may be obtained at most railway stations, at the 
3d. to insure £21000, in a first-class carriage. 
2d. to insure £500, in a second-class do. 
ld. to insure £200, in a third-class do. 
For the convenience of freq’ 


uent travellers, periodical tickets 
are issued, which fre the holder the o tion ¢ ye cnn | in any 
of the 


on any zetueg, Fn P ren J ms 

To insure £1000, at an annual premium of 20s, 

To insure £200, at an annual premium of 5s. 

aid to the legal representatives of the 
accident while travelling by mailer, with 


n the event of fi 


proportionate compensation to himself in ease of personal injury, 


Wu. JOHN VIAN, Secretary. 
3, Old Broad Street, London. 





THE CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY of 

_ ENGINEERS are NOW PREPARED to execute 

ORDERS in every Department of the Trade. 

First-rate Mechanics sent to any part of the Country on the 

shortest notice. 

East London Iron Works, Cambridge-road, 
Mile-end. 





TEAM TO INDIA, CHINA, &— 
\.) Particulars of the regular Monthly Mail Steam Conveyance 
and of the additional lines of communication, now established 
by the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company with 
the East, &c. The Company book passengers, and receive goods 
and parcels as heretofore for CEYLON, MADRAS, CAL- 
CUTTA, PENANG, SINGAPORE, and HONG KONG, by 
their steamers, starting from SOUTHAMPTON on the 20th of 
every month, and from SUEZ on or about the 8th of the month. 
The next extra Steamer will be dispatched from Southampton 
for Alexandria on the 3rd October next, in combination with an 
extra Steamer, to leave Calcutta on or about the 20th September. 
Passengers may be booked, and goods and parcels forwarded by 
these extra steamers to or from SOUTHAMPTON, ALEXAN- 
DRIA, ADEN, CEYLON, MADRAS, and CALCUTTA, 
BOMBAY.—The Company will book passengers throughout 
from Southampton to Bombay by their steamers leaving Eng- 
land on the 20th May, and of alternate months thereafter, such 
passengers being conveyed from Aden to Bombay by their 
steamers appointed to leave Bombay on the 14th of May, and 
of alternate months thereafter, and affording, in connexion 
with the steamers leaving Calcutta on the 3rd of May, and of 
alternate months thereafter, direct conveyance for passengers, 
parcels, and goods from Bombay and Western India. 
Passengers for Bombay can also proceed by this Company’s 
Steamers of the 29th of the month to Malta, thence to Alex- 
andria by her Majesty’s steamers, and from Suez by the Honour- 
able East India Company’s steamers. 

MEDITERRANEAN.—MALTA—On the 20th and 29th of 
every month. Constantinople—On the 29th of the month. 

Alexandria—On the 20th of the month. (The rates of passage 
money on these lines have been materially reduced.) 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL.—Vigo, Oporto, Lisbon, Cadiz, 
and Gibraltar, on the 7th, 17th, and 27th of the month. 
N.B.—tThe Steam-ships of the Company now ply direct be- 
tween Calcutta, Penang, Singapore, and Hong Kong, and be- 
tween Hong Kong and Shanghae. 
For further information and tariffs of the Company's recently 
revised and reduced rates of passage-money and freight, and 
for plans of the vessels, and to secure passages, &c., apply at 
the Company’s Offices, 122, Leadenhall-street, London, and | 
Oriental-place, Southampton. 


TYRAFALGAR LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION, 
Chief Office, 40, Pall Mall, London. 
Fully subscribed capital of £260,000, by upwards of 1000 
Shareholders, whose names and addresses are published with 
the Prospectus, guaranteeing thereby most extensive influence 
and undoubted responsibility. 
The system adopted by this Association presents unusual 
advantages to every class of life assurers and annuitants. 
Loans are granted on personal or other securities, in con- 
nexion with Life Assurance. | 
Applications for Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, Agencies, 
and all other information respecting the general business of the 


Association, are requested to be made to 

THOMAS H. BAYLIS, Manager. 

T.O) DEPOSITORS AND ACTUARIES 
IN SAVINGS’ BANKS. 

A perusal is invited of the new and important plan of Inpvs- 


triaL Lire Assurance, which has been prepared for the pur- 
ose of extending the benefits of Life Assurance among the 
industrious classes. Applications for Prospectuses may be 
addressed to Artuvr Scratconigy, M.A., Actuary to the 
WESTERN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 3, Parurament 
Srreet, Lonpoy, and Author of ‘‘ Opservations on Savines’ 
Banks,” published by J. W. Parker, 445, West Strand, London: 


price 5s, 


moO THE INDUSTRIAL CLASSES.— 
Suppose a man at the age of thirty, wishes to leave £20 
to his mer children, or any one whom he chooses, he 
have to pay 10d. per month, or about the cost of one pint of 
beer per week, oo tines as he lives; but if he should die the next 
day after the first payment, his family will receive the £20. 
Should a person be unable to continue the Assurance, the 
Suns paid will not be forfeited as in other Offices, as he will be 
granted another Policy of less amount, but equivalent to the 
sums already paid, and exonerated from any future payments. 
The Directors of the 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


propose to extend the benefits of Life Assurance in all its details, 
to all classes of the community—in fact, to the millions gene- 
rally, by adapting the modes of payments to meet their views 
and circumstances. 

The Rates of premium for every other system of Assurance, 
detailed Prospectuses, containing a list of the Shareholders of 
the Society, and every other information, will be readily afforded 
on application to the Secretary, at the Chief Offices of the Society, 
34, oer ate Street, Bank, London; at the Branch Offices, 
Queen’s Chambers, Market Street, Manchester ; or to any of the 




















Boxes and Stalls may be obtained at the Royal 
Library, 83,:Old Bond Street , and at the Box Office, 





NEW JOURNAL FOR THE PEOPLE, 
On Saturday next, April 24th. 


THE NORTHERN STAR; more recently, 

and at present, entitled THE STAR, having passed out of 
the hands of the late proprietors, arran, have been made 
calculated to re-establish that paper in its former ity and 
usefulness. Its former Editor, G. JULIAN HARNEY, will 
resume the management of the journal, assisted by a number of 
democratic writers of eminent talent and - 
the new aqrengemnonts the Frrnnp oF THE PLE will R in- 
corporated with the Star, and the New Series will be issued 
under the title of 


THE STAR OF FREEDOM; 
A Weekly Stamped Newspaper, and Journal of Politics, Litera- 


ture, and Universal Progress. 

Tue Star or Freepom will be of the size and form of the 
(Northern) Stax. The First Number will appear on Satugpax 
NEXT, ApRiL 24th, 1852, 

PRICE FOURPENCE-HALFPENNY. 


The Conductors of the Star or Frespom will aim at poking 
their Journal the guiding Star of the in their 
rag, and Justice ; and to that end will devote their 
to the promising ad of Democracy in ev 
of the term—Democracy in the Workshop as well po Ay 
Legislature. The fullest and best reports will be gi 
Chartist and Democratic meetings, the proceedings of 
rative and Trades bodies, and all movements co! 
affecting the working classes. 

Particular attention will be paid to the “ Foreign” 
ment. Continental and American co. i 
engaged ; and the Star or Freepom will be made a medi 
intaseeruapaplontion and fraternity for the democracy of the 
world, 

In addition to its unique geiitied Gntaren Gee Star or Free- 
pom will contain the best and latest intelligence—P; 


i 


; 
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Metropolitan, Provincial, Colonial; also Police, Law, Then. 
tricals, Markets; every description of occurrences, every 


passing event. 
Advertisements inserted at a moderate rate of charge. 
Every Saturday—Price Fourpence Halfpenny. 

*,* The Country Edition will be ready for the at 
Three o'clock Fm Friday, and the Town Bdition te 
o’elock every Saturday. 

¢> All Letters for The Editor” to be addressed to No. 4, 

London. 


Brunswick Row, Queen Square, Bloomsbury, 
All orders, applications for placards, &c., to be addressed to 
the Office, 183, FLEET STR , LONDON, 


Johu James Bezer, Publisher, 





On Saturday next, April 17th, will be published, 
No. III. of the 
TOKE-UPON-TRENT MONTHLY NAR- 
RATIVE AND POTTERIES ADVERTISER, 
(Under the protection of the Association for the Repeal of 
the Taxes on Knowledge.) 

Enlarged to Eight pages, apd otherwise greatly improved, 
To Advertisers, advan are offered in the Narrative which 
are not held out by any other paper in i :—A 


| cheap scale, dg: circulation in Stoke, Hanley, 
l, Lo 


Burslem, Tunst 


, Cobridge, 
mgton, Fenton, Newcastle, Congleto: 
Cheadle, and Leek. -_ : ——— 


Advertisements and communications for the Narrative to be 
sent to the 
Printer and Publisher, Mr, G, Turner, Liverpool-road, Stoke. 





¢ PHRENOLOGY, (generally known as the C 
OYANTE JANE,) announces to the Public that she 
recommenced her Practice in that Science, at 75, CHARLOTTE 
Sreeet, Firzroy Squarx. Terms:—For Manipulation, 
Shillings; Manipulation, with written deduction of Character, 
Ten Shillings. 

Also, that by the expressed wish of numerous friends, a 
Séance will be held at the above-mentioned address every 
Friday Evening, at 7 o'clock, at which a power 
the ordinary visual means will be fully proven. {srrvcalon treo 
Shillings and Sixpence. 

Private Consultations for Disease, One Guinea. 

Parties attended to demonstrate CLarrvoyancg, One Guinea, 
April 2nd, 1852. 

75, Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square, London. 


Ms; GERALD MASSEY, Professor of 





SUCCESS IN LIFE. 


MELOY MENT.—Haundreds of Persons 
have attributed (as their Letters will show) that their Im- 
roved Circumstances are owing to the Methods of respectable 
= laympant Pweg ew G. FISHER. | yt sexes are bene- 
4 ose that are humbly reared, highly aang | 
having time at their pan fe most employ it, 
obtain, with ordinary industry, £1 to £5 per week, or more. 


Ts does not soqeine revious know! instructions 
ing sent. Send a env: and 12 Stamps 
to Mn. G. FISHER, 50, B Tm i » London, 
one the WENT Ready wil) be forwarded by return 





Agents appointed in the principal towns throughout the United 
Kingdom, 


N'B.—Depend this is "no falschood—the respectability of 
G. F, is a guarantee, : 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 


LIST OF NEW WORKS 
Just Ready. 





I 


OUR ANTIPODES;: or, RESI- 
DENCE and RAMBLES in the AUSTRALASIAN COLO- 
NIES, with a GLIMPSE of the GOLD FIELDS in 1851. 
By GODFREY CHARLES MUNDY, Lrevr.-Cotonet. 
Author of “Pen and Pencil Sketches in India.” 3 vols, 
8vo, with numerous highly-finished Illustrations. 42s. 


Il. 


THE MELVILLES. 


By the Author 
of “John Drayton.” 3 vols. 


[On the 22nd instant. 
It. 


WANDERER in SYRIA. By 
GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. Author of “ Nile Notes.” 
Post 8vo. 10s, 6d. [Now Ready. 


IV. 


SIXTEEN MONTHS IN THE. 


DANISH ISLES. By ANDREW HAMILTON, Esq. 
2 vols, post 8vyo. 21s. 


v. 


ALFRED the GREAT, and his 
PLACE in the HISTORY of ENGLAND. By Dr. R. 
PAULI. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
THOMAS WRIGHT, Esq., F.S.A., Ke. 8vo. 

vi 


FILIA DOLOROSA: MEMOIRS of 
the LAST DAUPHINESS, the DUCHESS D'ANGOU- 
LEME. By Mrs. ROMER. Author of “A Pilgrimage to 
the Temples and Tombs of Egypt,” &c. 2 vols. y8vo. 28s. 

Vil. 


A JOURNEY TO ICELAND, and 
TRAVELS IN SWEDEN AND NORWAY. By IDA 
PFEIFFER, Author of ‘‘A Voyage Round the World.” 
Crown 8vo. . [Now Ready. 


VIII. 

A PEDESTRIAN JOURNEY 
THROUGH HUNGARY in 1851. With EXPERTENCES 
of the AUSTRIAN POLICE. By JAMES BRACE. 
Post 8vo. 

RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





NEW FICTIONS JUST PUBLISHED. 


I. 
THE SCHOOL FOR FATHERS; 


AN OLD ENGLISH STORY. 
By T. GWYNNE. In One Votive. 


“ A hale, hearty, unaffeeted, downright English tale; such a 
one as is very rarely met with. A vigorous painting of English 
men and manners by an artist who is thoroughly national in his 
genius, taste, and education, Few are the tales so interesting 
to read, and so admirable in purpose and style as ‘The School 
for Fathers.’ ’’—Guiosr. 

“**The School for Fathers’ is at once highly amusing and 
deeply interesting ; full of that genuine humour which is half 

‘ and written with a freshness of feeling and raciness of 
style which entitle it to be called a tale of ‘The Vicar of Wake- 
field’ school.” —Brirannra. 

“ Fresh, piquant, true, and perfectly charming : there is fresh- 
ness in the scene, freshness in the characters, freshness in the 


a age 5 atin English life, both town and country, 


THE LILY OF ST. [PAUL'S; 


A ROMANCE OF OLD LONDON. 
By the ‘Author of “Truverutay.” In Three Volumes. 


“<A romance of the 14th century, full of the incidents charac- 
teristic of the period, and cohveying a stirring and exciting 
impression of the days of chiv and monkhood. Riots, abdue- 
tions, amours, and intrigues follow each other in rapid succes- 
sion.” —Gio 


_ “The reader is carried back into the good old times, the story 
is case, = A dapat, worked out, and the descriptions are 
teresting and well-told tale, abounding with pictures 
of London life in the stirring times of John sm when 
Wycliffe preached : both of them being prominent characters.” 
BELt’s Mgssancen. 
{ mr. 


LENA; THE ‘SILENT WOMAN. 
By the Author of“ Kiva’s Corr,” &e, 
In Three Volumes. 


* Lena, the delicate, truthful, innocent creature who gives her 
name to the pa 5, Oe lar in her holiness, her clear and 
simple sense, and her tenderness. Cecil, the showy. sarcastic, 
true-hearted, unselfish heroine of the story, is not an every-day 
compound. She is piquant and sympathetic ; other characters 
are touched with great nicety, and the dialogue is easy and life- 
ike.” —ATHEN &UM. 

, “A deeply-interesting and vividly-pictured narrative of excit- 
ing yet ordinary events, and of the sayings and doings of remark- 
ie people, yet such as may be seen at any time.” —G.Lonz, 

“* Lena is one of the best novels of the season, both for style 
and matter.”—OssERVER. 








NEW WEEKLY PUBLICATION. 
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Shortly will be published, 3 vols. post 8vo, 


REUBEN MEDLICOTT; 


OR, THE COMING MAN. 
BY M. W. SAVAGE, ESQ. 
Author of ‘The Bachelor of the Albany.” ‘ My Uncle the 


Curate,” & 








Now ready, 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, 18s. 


NARRATIVES FROM 


CRIMINAL TRIALS IN SCOTLAND. 


BY JOHN HILL BURTON, 

Author of “The Life of David Hume,” &c. 
Forming the New Volumes of Chapman and Hall’s Series of 
Original Works. 

** The volumes before us abound in tales of the very highest 
and purest order of romantic interest.” 
MorNInG ADVERTISER, 
London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
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This day is published, 


THE POETICAL WORKS 


OF 


D. M. MOIR, (Delta). 


EDITED BY THOMAS AIRD. 
WITH A MEMOIR AND PORTRAIT. 
2 vols. small 8vo, price 14s. 
It. 
"A New Edition of 


\KETCHES OF THE POETICAL LITE- 
b RATURE OF THE LAST HALF-CENTURY. By D. 
M. MOIR, (Dexta). Second Edition, revised. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





SECOND EDITION. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. CCCCXXXVIII, for Aprit. Price 2s. td. 
CONTENTS. 

The Earl of Derby. 
My Novel; or, Varieties in English Life. 
American Military Reconnoissances. 
Our London Commissioner. 
The Commercial Disasters of 1851. 
The Mother's Legacy to Her Unborn Child. 
The Appeal to the Country, 


Part XX. 


William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





TRHE COMMERCE OF LITERATURE; 
& OR, FREE TRADE AND LOW PRICES, reravs PRO- 
TECTION AND HIGH PRICES OF BOOKS. See Article VI. 
of the Westminster Review, just Published. 


London: John Chapman, 142, Strand. 





This day is published, price 6d. each, or bound in cloth, 
complete in One Vol., 2s. 6d. 
OW TO SEE the BRITISH MUSEUM. 
In Four Visits. By Wu. BLANCHARD JERROLD. 
Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





YORK HATS.— The manufacture of these 

/ Hats was so defective last season on the part of most 
houses, as to lead the public, in many cases, to condemn one of 
ghe greatest improvements that has been eflected simce the in- 
troduction of Suk Hats, whilst the manual difficulty in learning 
the use of a new material still deters others of acknowledged 
reputation from attempting to produce them. 

t is, however, now indisputable that Cork employed skilfully 
does form the best material for Hats, being durable from its 
toughness, and the only elastic and cool foundation for the Silk 
covering now universally in use. 

The public are cautioned to purchase these Hats only of 
experienced makers, Exhibited at the Great Exhibition, 
Class 28, No. 125. 





125. 
These Hats, shown in the above Classes at the Great Exhibi- 
bition by Messrs. GAIMES, SANDERS, and NICOL, and 
which are now held in the highest estimation for their elasticity, 
lightness, and general comfort to the wearer, may be obtained, 
ae or retail, of the Manufacturers, at 22, Birchin Lane, 
Cornhill; at their Branch Establishment, No. 111, Strand; at 
all the principal towns in England and Scotland ; several of the 
continental cities ; and at any of the British Colonies. Weight 
from 4 ounces, prices varying as with other Hats. 


(ORK HATS.— CLASSES {ex No. 68. 


On Saturday, May 1st, 1852, will be published, Price Twopence, 
THE FIRST NUMBER OF THE 


PEOPLE'S ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL 


Arts, Manufactures, Practical Science, Literature, 
AND 


SOCIAL ECONOMY. 


Office, 11, Bouverre Street, Freer Srreet, where ADVERTISEMENTS are received, and where all 
communications for the Editor should be addressed. 
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EXHIBITION 1851.—JURY REPORTS, 


HE REPORTS of the JURORS o the 
Subjects in the 30 Classes into which the Exhibition 

divided, will be issued in two editions, one in large type ~~ 
2 vols. super-royal 8vo, of about 1000 pages each, Price 
Guineas ; and the other in small type, double col ‘amns, : 
1 vol., super-royal 8vo, of about 1000 pages, price One Gui 
Both Editions will be uniform in size with the Orricu, 
SCRIPTIVE AND ILLvstTRaTED CATALOGUE. As only limi 
number of each edition will be printed for sale, and the 
will not be reprinted, Subscribers are requested to send in 
names, with a remittance of 10s. on account of the 1 yol, 
and 20s. on account of the 2 vol. edition.—The balance to be 
paid on publication about May. 


SPICER BROTHERS, Wholesale Stationer, 
WM. CLOWES & SONS, Printers, 
Official Catalogue Office, Tudor-street, 
New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 


OCIETY of the FRIENDS of ITALY. 

K) The THIRD CONVERSAZIONE of this Soci will be 
held on the evening of Wednesday, April 28, igry bons 
Concert Room, Castle Street, Oxford Street, at half. Seven, 
o'clock. The Lecture by PROFESSOR NEWMAN at Boh 
speaker: 
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precisely. After the Lecture M. MAZZINI and other 
will address the Meeting. Tickets of admission, for Mem 
bers, 1s.; for Ladies a Gentlemen, Non-members, 1s, 64, 
each,—may be obtained at the Society's Offices, 10, South 
ampton Street, Strand; where also may be had (pri 

M. MAZZINI’S Lecture at the First Conversazione, and 
other publications of the Society, 


TRAND NEWS ROOMS. These Room ~* 
contain the British and Foreign papers ; Reviews, Magy 
zines, and chief periodical literature ; Directories, Charts, 
Time-tables for Rail and Packet, and Indices of every deserip 
tion. Perfect convenience for writing is afforded. Admission, 
ONE PENNY. Entrance, Six doors West of Somerset-house, 








ran OF LONDON BREWING AND 
MALTING COMPANY. (Provisionally Regi 

suant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, c. 110.) For ¢ 
the Public ~with SUPERIOR MALY LIQUORS & t 
DUCED PRICES, and in accordance with the Market Valuedl =~ 
Malt and Hops. . 

Caprrar, £300,000, rx 60,000 Suares of £5 zacn. Davos, 
10s. per Share.— (With power to increase the same to £1,000, 
at such periods and in such sums as the necessities of the Com 
pany’s trade may require.) 

In order that no Director or Shareholder of the Company shall 
be liable or held personally responsible for any debt or claim 
against the Company beyond the amount of his : 

Every Contract or Engagement shall contain a condition 
binding the party or parties with whom such Contract shall be 
made, to look solely and exclusively to the Funds and Pro- 
perty of the Company for payment, and engaging that neither 

the Directors nor Shareholders of the Company shall, under 
any pretence whatsoever, be subject to any personal lisbility 
in respect thereof, , 
RESIDENT DIRECTOR. 
John Lloyd, Esq., Hornsey-road, Middlesex. 
PROVISIONAL DIRECTORS. : 
Charles Barnard, Esq., Twickenham, and M etting, Esset. 
Edward G. Bradford, Esq., Hill-house, Shinfleld, Wilts. 
T. H. Hardinge, Esq., 130, Piccadilly. 
Edward Richard, Esq., Spa-terrace, Bermondsey. 
John Lloyd, Esq., Hornsey-road, Middlesex. 
James Wyatt, Esq., 33, Dudley-grove, Harrow-road. 
Richard Henry Moore, Esq., 4, Queen’s-terrace, Regent s-park 
SECRETARY. 
William Campbell, Esq. 
As the Lona fide holders of 100 Shares are eligible for Directors, 
the permanent direction of this Company will eventually restm 
the choice made from amongst those so qualified at the 4 
Meeting of Shareholders—thus ensuring an efficient and bus- 
ness-like management from their own body. 


OFFICES, 18, CORNHILL, LONDON. 


Tux object of this Company is to supply the Public with an wi- 
surpassed Malt Liquor, pure and genuine, at an imm - 
tion compared with the present extravagant prices of th 
article, giving the Consumers the benefit of low markets, 
the present existing monopoly denies them, and at the same 
time securing to the Shareholders a most ample and undou! 
return for the capital employed. : 
, In the allotment of "hares, preference will be. given 
icensed Victuallers, to whom unusual advantages are 
by the Company. “i 
The holder oi Five Shares will be entitled to One ven,© 
the holder of One Hundred Shares will be qualified ‘ors 
Director. 
Applications for Shares and Prospectuses may be made to the 
Secretary, at the Company’s offices. 

WILLIAM CAMPBELL, 
18, Cornhill, March, 1852. Seoretary 
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LONDON: Printed by Gronox Hooren, (of No. 3, Portland Pace 
Kensington, in the County of Middlesex,) at the he Parish 
Messrs. Savitt end Epwarps, No. 4, Chandos Street, in t by 
of St. Paul, Coreat Garden, in the same County; and Pu' st 
Tuornton Lriou Hunt, (of Broadway House, Hammersmith) © 
THE LEADER OFFICE, No. 10, WELLINGTON 








t LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO,, 65, CORNHILL,. 


Sample Cases forwarded on receiving remittances. 


STRAND, in the Preeinct of the Savoy, both in the same County 
Sarvapay, April 17, 1852. § 
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